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To help busy people do a better job. 
To help them understand the business 
world of which they are a part. To 
help them look, think and plan ahead. 
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SUMMER BUSINESS will continue down. More factory shutdowns 
or part-time operations. A little more unemployment in the industrial 
cities, but less in the rural areas, thanks to the harvests. 


FALL BUSINESS, more of the same, a continuation of the business 
slide. Construction, steel, automobiles, and new plant investment 
are coming to the end of their post-war booms. Heretofore they have 
been the big props to keep the total of business high, but in the fail 
a few of the props will be weakened or removed. 


UNEMPLOYMENT by year-end is still estimated at around 5 million. 
This is the teeter-totter line between wholesome business adjustment 
—the phase we are now in—and unwholesome recession. If unemploy- 
ment does not go over 5 million, then the slide is an “adjustment.” 
If unemployment goes much beyond 5 million, then it becomes “reces- 
sion.’ Business observers are divided as to which it will be. 


PRICES ON THE AVERAGE are due for further decline. Food will 
ease off. Meat will be cheaper, especially pork. Household appliances 
are headed for further cuts. Houses will be down 7% to 10% late in 
the year, varying by cities and regions. 


LIVING COSTS will trend downward, but not sharply or spectacularly, 
between now and the end of the year. This means mainly food, and 
to a lesser extent, clothing. Rents will rise a bit, but they won't go 
jumping, for in some areas housing construction is beginning to make 
competition in rents. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE of the business slide is that it is gradual, not abrupt. 
There have been no sudden busts. ‘There has been ample time for 
adjustment. Also, even at the risk of seeming pollyannish, it should 











be remembered that business actually is on a 
very high level, much higher than pre-war. 
The average income is higher. The average 
person can buy more goods today than before 
the war, and more goods are being made per 
capita than then. 

Thus far it’s only the post-war froth that has 
been skimmed off the top of business. Easy 
profits have disappeared, but profits on the 
average still remain high. Nearly 60 million 
people have jobs, regular pay, ability to spend. 
The financial structure is sound; there is no 
money panic, as in the old days. There is no 
wild speculation to be recovered from. ‘These 
are blessings, and it is sound sense to count 
them. Sure, there are troubles, but these do 
not mean that things are going to the dogs. 


War fears have died down. One year 
ago, even six months ago, there was plenty of 
reason to think that Russia might march in 
Europe and start a third world war. National 
plans, business plans and personal plans had 
to be made with this possibility in the back- 
ground. Now the world situation, although 
not good, is much less bad than it was. Last 


year at this time, well-informed people knew 


that the dangers of war were very great, near 
the fifty-fifty line. Now the prospects, ex- 
pressed in betting terms, are three to one 
against war this year, and about the same for 
next year. 


Politics are what you might call quiescent. 
Congress is rushing to finish up and quit by 
early August, without doing much of anything 
on Truman’s social welfare program. For three 
out of four pending measures, it can be said 
they won't pass this year. It is not exactly a 
do-nothing Congress, but it is doing as little 
as possible. ‘Truman scolds and prods for 
action, but no one pays much attention. Even 
the public appears to be lukewarm to Wash- 
ington politics. The public is preoccupied 
with the painful business adjustment, and 
so is Congress, so politics is playing second 
fiddle. 

The tide of political sentiment is no longer 
swinging left. It has paused, and may even be 
swinging slightly to the right. But—if the busi- 
ness slide goes deeper and longer than is now 
anticipated, if it becomes a “recession,” then 
look out for a sharp left-swing next year. (For 
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a preview of what's in store if recession hits, 
read the article, “What the CIO Really 
Wants,” page 27.) 


Strikes this summer are doing no 
good. In previous post-war years the strikes 
didn’t do too much basic harm, for there was 
a scarcity of materials, and stoppage of pro- 
duction just gave industry a chance to catch up 
on supplies. But now it is different. Idleness 
gives impetus to the general business slide, and 
creates additional idleness and more than nor- 
mal unemployment. If unions let the strikes 
run too long, they may properly be blamed 
for later economic trouble. 


Wages. It is hard to tell what is happen- 
ing to wages. In spectacular cases of big in- 
dustries, the news that gets into the papers 
makes it seem that wage rates are rising a bit. 
But in thousands of cases that are not publi- 
cized, the wage line is being held, which makes 
for a counterbalancing. Add the part-time 
employment, and the net result is a small 
shrinkage in the average weekly pay. But lower 
prices enable the pay to buy almost as much 
goods as before. So labor, by and large, is not 
doing too badly. The same cannot be said of 
many white-collar salaried people. 


Coal stoppage is not vitally harmful for 
the present. It could run for a month or more 
without endangering the economy as a whole, 
for there’s a big excess of coal reserves above 
ground. In the end John Lewis will win shorter 
hours, higher pay, and larger royalties for the 
pension, health and welfare fund. Coal will 
cost more. ‘The higher costs will be passed on 
to everyone who uses coal, directly or indirectly, 
and this means everyone. 


Steel. It is steel that is vulnerable. Any 
stoppage of steel from a coal or steel strike, or 
both, will knock steel for a loop and hasten 
the decline. ‘Trouble in steel is infectious. It 
spreads to many other lines. Phil Murray of 
the steel workers knows all this, and will try 
to avoid a strike, but it is not certain that he 
can do so. 


Steel production is now sharply down- 
ward, following the record output of the past 
vear. The downward trend will continue, at 
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least through the summer and probably into 
the fall. Repercussions will be felt all along 
the line, in employment, in production, and 
in basic business confidence for the future. 
Nevertheless, steel output is still high, by pre- 
war standards, and demand for steel is not likely 
to fall off so seriously as to put the industry 
in a real slump. 


Automobiles. Sales are booming, but 
most opinion is that the cream of the business 
will be off after the summer buying rush. 
Prices are bound to come down some more. So 
far there is no indication of what the new 
prices will be. In some cities, fleet buyers al- 
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ready get 10% to 15% discounts, but the 
dealers still get a profit. 

The cheaper models won’t have the fancy 
plush upholstery and the heavy-plated chro- 
mium of present models. Nevertheless, they 
will be completely desirable cars. Some of 
them, though low-cost, will even offer such 
improvements as automatic transmissions. 


Auto parts will get cheaper this fall, 
reflecting the drop in raw material and produc- 
tion costs. Batteries will be at least 15% 
cheaper than last spring. ‘Tires are also on 
the decline, though the big threat will come 
when synthetic “cold rubber” tires are gen- 
erally available. ‘These won't cost much more 
than present types, but they will be good for at 
least a third more mileage. 


Fuel oil will be plentiful everywhere this 
summer, compared to the shortage scare of a 
year ago. Prices: down about 15% now, and 
due for further drops before the summer is 
over. Storage is a serious problem for the 
industry. So oil producers now promise to 
adjust bills for dealers who fill tanks at going 
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prices, but want to be protected against falling 
prices later. It keeps the oil moving, and it 
insures against the annual jam-up of orders in 
the business when cold weather arrives. 


Oil burners, already 10% cheaper than 
a year ago, will stay at around present prices 
the rest of this year. Business will boom for 
most dealers. Biggest competitor of the oil 
burners are the gas furnaces which are lower 
priced and pcpular in natural-gas areas. So 
now many of the big oil burner producers are 
branching into the gas furnace field. 


Clothing for fall will be somewhat 
cheaper than now, with quality, dollar for dol- 
lar, considerably better. Fabric costs are down- 
ward, and so are many manufacturing costs. 
Also, many manufacturers are shifting from 
post-war high-priced lines, to medium-priced 
lines and, in some instances, to low-priced lines. 


Women’s dresses will be available in 
better fabrics and smarter styles. Prices will 
be off as much as 25% or 30% from a year 
ago. Fashions will be on the frilly and fem- 
inine side, with more lace and fancy touches. 
Skirts will be shorter. 


Women’s coats. No more than 5% 
cheaper than a year ago. Fur-trimmed coats 
will be promoted big, and they will probably 
be excellent buys, due to the drop in the price 
of furs. 


Men’s suits and coats. Most will be 
a few dollars less than now, but not enough 
less to give the jolt to the business that is 
needed. Quality is improving, however, mostly 
because competition is increasing and most 
men are becoming more choosy in their buying. 


Shoes for women will shift to the lower- 
priced lines. Not high-priced shoes made 
cheaper, but lower-quality shoes, at lower 
prices, to meet the demand and to overcome 
consumer resistance. Stores that featured $6.95 
shoes will now show lines at $4.95. So-called 
“casuals,” with lots of color, styling, and eye 
appeal, will sell at around $2.95 and $3.95. 
Women will be urged to buy 2 or 3 pairs at 
a time, instead of a single pair of better wear- 
ing, better quality dress shoes. The “casuals” 
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will be good shoes, wearable and attractive, 
but not intended to last more than a season 
or two. 


Shoes for men will not be off much in 
price. ‘The $7-$9 lines will be heavily pro- 
moted. More suede shoes and shoes with 
crepe and synthetic soles will be featured. 


Children’s apparel, particularly that 
made of cotton and rayon, will be lower-priced 
in time for school buying. Prices are expected 
to be off about 10%, with some items down 
20%. For boys, there will be a big season in 
cowboy suits, hats and accessories. 


Hosiery prices are being cut all along the 
line. Beginning this month, top brands will 
be 25 to 50 cents a pair less than a few weeks 
ago. 


Congress. ‘The split between Truman 
and his Congress is big, broad, and apparently 
hopeless. ‘Truman wants Congress to pass his 
social and economic program; Congress isn't 
in the mood, would rather pack up and go 
home, to check political fences. So there will 
be only half-hearted efforts to give Truman 
what he asks. 

Sure to pass are Atlantic Pact, trade agree- 
ments law, aid to education, and some very 
moderate labor legislation. A housing bill 
may get through, in a squeak, but it will pro- 
vide for only a “limited program. ‘The Brannan 
farm subsidy plan has no chance. Likewise, 
proposed social security benefits and health 
insurance. Minimum wage has a 50-50 chance, 
but for 60 or 65 cents an hour, not 75 cents 
as requested. Labor legislation will turn out 
to be only half a Taft- Hartley bill. Money to 
arm Western Europe is not likely to be voted. 

Net, not enough of the Truman program 
to call it a Truman victory, or even a half- 
victory. Most of the issues that made politics 
this year will hang over, to make politics next 
vear—the next election year. 


Future taxes. It is pretty clear that 
Congress will not vote a tax increase this year. 
The leaders won’t admit to this, publicly. But 
they have read the signs and they are aware 
that more taxes On corporations now would 
only hurt business later. It’s the politics of 


the situation that worries them—the fear of 
doing anything that might speed up the slump 
this year, and in 1950. 


Government spending is bound to 
come down sometime. A few cuts will be made 
for the fiscal year that begins this month, 
some of them on foreign outlays. But the big 
obligations for defense spending will not 
change much, unless there is a letup in the 
cold war. So this coming year the government 
will operate in the red—with the estimates of 
the deficit being at least 3 billions by July 1, 
1950. 


Tax crackdown on non-payers and delin- 
quents will get going this summer. ‘Thousands 
of new agents will fine-comb tax returns for 
mistakes, both accidental and deliberate. The 
drive will bring in millions more at a time 
when government income is down. 


Farmers. Despite lower prices for their 
crops, farmers will again have a good season. 
Income will be off somewhat—but no more 
than about 8% to 10%, and that’s not enough 
to cause any real grief. Barring bad weather, 
the harvests will be big. Some of them, added 
to the carry-over from last vear, will be difh- 
cult to handle and to store. Wheat, corn 
and cotton will be the real whoppers. 

There will be more hue and cry about the 
big crops because of what it costs the govern- 
ment to support prices. Something will be 
done about this, next vear. Primarily, an 
attempt will be made to curtail crops by cur- 
tailing plantings. In the case of wheat, the 
curtailment may be as much as 20% under this 
year's acreage. 


Airlines. ‘They will show profits. this 
vear. Air coaches, which seem to make money, 
are getting more popular. Air freight and air 
express are on the upgrade. Most airlines are 
getting more efficient and, therefore, more 
economical in their operations. Once they 
begin to show good profits, the criticism against 
them will subside, and the state of the bust- 
ness will be less hectic. But they won't be free 
of government he!p right away. 


Communists in the CIO will either 
get out, or be thrown out, before the end of 
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this year. CIO, which once welcomed them 
because they were good organizers, now wants 
no part of them. ‘They don’t always follow 
orders of CIO leaders. They are also considered 
as trouble makers in the daily routine of union 
housekeeping. All told, they probably con- 
trol well over 200,000 unionists. ‘These they 
may organize into a third labor federation, 
more leftish than the CIO, and tougher to get 
along with. 


Car owners: You may save money by 
shopping around for automobile insurance. 
Some companies, in some areas, are already 
adjusting rates downward. ‘There will be more 
cuts before the end of the year. ‘The companies 
that keep their rates up will probably have to 
come down, eventually—just to meet the com- 
petition. 


Business fragments: June brides cut 
papa’s expenses this year—served less caviar and 
more sardines, gave less expensive gifts to 
attendants, even ordered fewer photographs of 
the wedding party. ‘The brides bought fewer 
party dresses and more serviceable stuff for 
the trousseau. 

Baseball bats. Kids have caught up on good 
ash bats. Some manufacturers are going out 
of the bat-making business. 

Metal boats are selling like hot cakes, espe- 
cially in the fresh-water areas. 

Two-pants suits are in big demand, and more 
will be offered by fall. 

Taxicabs aren't doing so well. More people 
are riding streetcars or buses, or don’t go. 

Casket makers, at least some of them, plan 
price cuts in the fall. No explanation of why 
in the fall. 

Home permanents are cutting into beauty 
shop business. Beauty shop operators claim 
that in some cases the home preparations mess 
up the hair so much the operators can’t fix it. 

Doctors are working almost as hard as ever. 

Summer resorts are handling a lot of busi- 
ness, but the people are spending less. 

Synthetic shoe soles are raising heck with 
leather and rubber soles. 

Floor-finishing business is off. Floors are 
being neglected. 

Alligator hides are hit by competition of 
tough “plastics, so some alligator gatherers are 
giving up their leases on alligator haunts. 
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What Businessmen Themselves Foresee 


UNDREDS of letters from working 
businessmen have recently been re- 
ceived by the editor of this magazine. The 
men laid it on the line—freely, frankly, 
without any pose. ‘They told how their own 
business was faring, and what they foresaw 
for the future. ‘They were practical and 
down to earth. Here is a brief report on 
what they thought and said. 





Most businessmen expect pretty rough 
going the rest of this year, but they are not 
weeping and wailing about it. Most are 
going to DO something about it. They are 
going to cut costs by improving their own 
efficiency, by weeding out non-productive 
workers, by installing labor-saving devices, 
by driving hard bargains for things they 
buy, and by various other means. They 
are going to cut prices as much as they 
can. Then they are going to get out and sell. 


The really important thing is that so few 
of them are gloomy and dejected. Sure, 
they expect their personal incomes and their 
business profits to suffer. But they do not 


-. believe the country is going into a tailspin. 


This adjustment is net “good. ” Despite 
the squeeze, they think it’s time we got 
down out of the stratosphere and found the 
new normal post-war business level. ‘The 
majority believe this new normal level will 
be plenty high—much higher than pre-war. 


Here are typical quotes: “We’re merely 
taking the puff out of things.” “It’s time 
we separated the sheep from the goats, even 
if the goats do holler.” “Rather have it 
this way than the way it was for years.” 
“We're getting out of the gimme-steak era 
and back to corned beef and cabbage.” 


Longer range, after the shake-out: “We're 
thinking, talking and planning for a bright 
and prosperous future.” “Our new normal 
will be whopping big compared with pre- 
war.” “There will be business to go after 
—the men will get it, the boys will Tose it.” 


Many businessmen think their competi- 
tors are going to take it on the chin. Prac- 
tically all businessmen expect the total over- 
all business to decline, but they think they 
can keep their share by taking it away from 
less aggressive competitors. 


Small businesses and newcomers without 
sufficient capital to fight through stiff com- 
petition are having the most trouble, and 
their bigger and more established competi- 
tors expect many of the new smalls to fail. 
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HOW'S BUSINESS NOW ? 


Manufacturing of all kinds shows 
the most noticeable decline. In man- 
ufacturing there are now 875,000 
fewer workers than a year ago. 
(See chart.) This is significant 
because manufacturing normally 








4 quick sweep-up 


N the preceding pages you saw the prospects 
for the months ahead. Here you see the 

actual position of business at the present time 
in relation to the past, with just a few side 
glances into the future. 

Two things stand out: (1) Business is still 
good. (2) It is not as good as it was a few 
months ago or a year ago. The peaks were 
six months ago or more. Now the slope is 
downward month by month, and insofar as 
the statistics are concerned the end of the 
slope is not in sight. 
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employs more than a third of all 
workers, excluding farm workers. 
As for other business lines, such 
as construction, trade, transporta- 
tion, public utilities and finance, they are 
now employing about the same number of 
people as a year ago. 


Industrial production, the measure of physi- 
cal volume of manufactured goods, now shows 
an index figure of around 170, which is down 
from 173 in May, 189 in February, and 192 a 
year ago. 

Of course the current figure of 170 is still 
relatively high, for in the pre-war period the 
figure was 100. 
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Unemployment is rising, but the figures are 
a bit misleading, for they include students who 
have not found summer work, as distinguished 
from year-round workers who are out of jobs. 
In the spring the unemployed were 3 million. 
Now they are around 3¥2 million, headed up- 
ward. 


Steel production, the great backbone of heavy 
industry, is easing off fast. (See chart.) 


Personal income, the total income of indi- 
viduals, mainly in the form of wages and sal- 
aries, continues high but is now beginning to 
slip. It is running at the rate of 212 billion 
dollars a year compared to 214 a year ago. 
The slip is not much, but it is the first time 
in three years there has been any slip at all 
from the preceding year. 


The cost of living is falling again, after a 
pause in the spring. The index is now about 
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167, compared with 171 at the beginning of 
the year and 174 at the peak last fall. 


Retail sales are staying up remarkably well 
in total physical volume, thanks to the con- 
tinuing high level of personal incomes. The 
actual amount of goods being sold is not far 
from a year ago. But dollar volume is down 
2% to 3%, due to lower prices. 


Wholesale prices continue to fall a point or 
two a month. The index is now 156, com- 
pared with 160 at the first of the year, and 169 
at the peak last fall. Wholesale price changes 
are usually reflected in retail prices a few 


months later. 


House building, the biggest single item in 
total construction, in dollar volume is 15% 
under last summer. The starts of new houses 
are down 10% from a year ago but remain 
above the 1947 level. (See chart.) 


New construction, total! 
volume, remains about equal 
to last year. But there have 
been changes in type of con- 
struction going on. Gov- 
ernment construction, the 
most important, including 
roads, schools and hos- 
pitals, is up 40%. Con- 
struction by public utility 
companies, another impor- 
tant item, including 
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ee RG: 
1948.” 1949 


phone, is up 11%. Non- 
residential building is off 
6%. This is made up of in- 
dustrial building, off 20%; 
commercial, such as stores, 
restaurants and garages, 
down 8%; offices, ware- 
houses and lofts, up 14%; 
churches going strong, 87% 
higher than last year; thea- 
ters, bowling alleys and 
other recreation building, 
up 57%; private schools, 
up 30%; and private hos- 
pitals and other private 
institutional buildings, 


" up 26%. 
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FIT YOUR JOB’ 








QU may be good in your job and your job 
may be just about right for you. ‘The 
chances are that you fit it and it fits you. 
Still, there may be rub points, or squeeze points, 
where the fit is not as good as it ought to be. 

Or perhaps you are simply not the right sort 
of person for your particular work, yet you 
might do well in some other work. 

In either case, you can do something about 
it. 

You are not a helpless victim of circum- 
stances that put you where you are. 

You can improve your attitudes and working 
habits to make yourself fit the job better. If 
you find out that the trouble is not with the 
job but with you—that’s all to the good. 

If, on the contrary, you discover that the 
job itself is wrong for a person like you, or 
the boss is wrong for you, a jump to some other 
job or employer might be an excellent idea. 

How can you tell? 

First, you have got to think the thing 
through for vourself. No one can tell you pre- 
cisely what to do. All this article can do is to 
raise some questions. 

The 14 questions in this discussion grew out 
of long talks with people who have jobs, and 
with specialists who handle employment prob- 
lems for companies and individuals. Some of 
these specialists are Ph.D.’s in_ psychology. 
Others are merely seasoned men who came up 
the hard way. But both kinds know human 
nature and the subtleties of it, as implied in 
these questions. 

In answering them, talk to yourself—secretly, 
bluntly, honestly. Give yourself a plus (+) 






Here are 14 questions 


to help you figure it out 


if you think your answers to a question indi- 
cate that you fit your job. Give yourself a 
minus (—) if you don't fit. Give yourself a 
question mark (?) if your answers are mixed 
and you don’t quite know the score. 


1 s Do you talk about your job at home and 
with friends? 

If you don't, chances are you are not very 
interested in your work. If you are not very 
interested in your work, chances are you are 
not very well fitted for it. 

If you do talk about the job outside the 
office, the next point is how you talk about it. 
If you catch yourself pulling your work into 
conversations all the time, you may be boring 
vour friends—but you are also proving that 
your job really interests and excites you. 

As for talking about the job at home, vou 
may find that you air a lot of gripes. That's 
natural enough. Any job involves some con- 
flict, and you have to let off the steam. 

But if griping is all you do, if your com- 
plaints are serious and deep- seated—you may 
have the wrong job. 


Do you like to go to work in the morning? 
This has nothing to do with whether you're 
one of those people born with a desire to sleep 
late. ‘The point is how you feel about the 
prospects of getting to work. 
If you look forward to working, if vou are 
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ready to return to work when your vacation 
ends, then your job is probably right for you. 
But if you dread starting to the office, if you 
look for excuses to stay home for a day, the 
reason may be the wrong job. 

Check your habits at the other end of the 
day, too. If closing time catches you in the 
middle of something, and you just drop it and 
leave—that may be a bad sign. If you take 
the work or the problem home with you—that’s 
a good sign. For if you work on your own 
time, even if just at reading connected with 
your job, it indicates that you are probably 
suited for what you do. 


3. Do you often catch yourself daydreaming 
when you ought to be working? 

What you ‘think is laziness can be a sign of 
lack of interest. Your job may not be stimu- 
lating or challenging enough. 

If you can't keep your attention fixed on 
that column of figures, maybe you aren’t cut 
out for bookkeeping. But interpreting the 
figures and preparing reports might be just the 
kind of challenging assignment that would 
keep your mind on the work. 

The field of work may be right, but the job 
itself may be at the wrong level—too high or 
too low. 

Or an overdose of daydreaming may be only 
a sign that vou don’t have enough to do. 


4. Do you prefer to work with other people, 
as one member of a group—or by yourself? 

Some men and women like to work with 
ideas, some with things, and others in jobs 
which bring them into contact with people. 
Some folks like to work on their own, others 
like to be part of a team. 

Examine your own preferences. Find out 
what you like to work with and how you like 
to work, and see how that tallies with the re- 
quirements of your job. If they match—it’s a 
plus. If they don’t, a minus. 

If you are the “mixer’ ' type—one who likes to 
get out and mingle with folks, meet new people 
—look for the iob that lets you use your talent 
and preference for ‘ ‘sociability. ” Remember, 
though, that you can be a mixer, socially speak- 
ing, snd still like to be a lone wolf on the job. 
That combination might make a good sales- 
man, but a poor member of a selling “team.” 

If you prefer to keep to yourself, dealing in 
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ideas or working with your hands, then don't 
try to be a salesman or a member of any kind 
of team. 


5. Do you sometimes think the boss picks 
on you? 

Maybe he does. If so, get busy and find out 
what the trouble is. Usually when an employe 
gets the idea that his employer or his fellow 
workers don’t appreciate him, his own attitudes 
need looking into. 

It may turn out that he is in the wrong job— 
he can’t do the work properly but, because he 
doesn’t know it or won’t admit it, he feels that 
people pick on him. 

The new accountant feels that his chief is 
nagging him. He may find that he is really 
getting the extra attention he needs in order 
to make up for his inexperience. ‘The stenog- 
rapher feels that her boss picks on her. Maybe 
that’s because she’s a poor stenographer, and 
the feeling would disappear if she got a chance 
to show what a good file clerk she is. 

If you feel this way, do a little soul-search- 
ing. ‘The whole thing may be due to some 
simple misunderstandings that you could clear 
up. But it may mean that you are trying to do 
a job that you aren't fitted for. 


6. Does your wife think you are in the right 
job? 

She may or may not know much about your 
work—but she knows you. 

She may be able to sense enthusiasm or dis- 
satisfaction before you do. If you complain 
a lot about the job, sooner or later she'll 
figure out what's really behind the complaints. 

So if your wife thinks you are not in the 
job you should have, take a minus on this one 
and talk the problem over with her. If she's 
smart and sympathetic, she can help you find 
out a lot of things about yourself that you may 
not know. She may even be able to do a 
better job of answering these questions for you 
than you can. 


7. Do you do your job in the prescribed way 
—or in your own way? 

There are several things involved here. After 
vou have answered the question, examine your 
own situation and see what fits. 

Doing things in the set way may be a sign 
that you like to follow the rules and are a team- 








worker. Doing things your way may mean 
that you are a confirmed individualist and 
can't be a teamworker. If you are the individ- 
ualist, you don’t belong in the team job—and 
vice versa. 

On the other hand, doing the job differently 
may show a real interest in your work—a desire 
to do the job better. And failure to make 
changes may be sheer boredom. 

Study the kind of improvements you make in 
the routine, if any, and this may tip you off to 
some skill or interest that makes you better 
fitted for a different position. 





s. Can you keep pace with your co-workers? 

Yes? That’s good. It’s a sign that, so far 
as skill goes, you are pretty well fitted for your 
work. 

If you keep up too easily, it may not be 
so good. If you can outstrip the others with- 
out half trying, you are probably fitted for 
something better. You are being wasted. You 
can grow into a higher job, and you should 
look for the opportunity. 

But if you have trouble keeping up, then 
something is really wrong. Failure to keep 
pace could indicate that you are getting faulty 
supervision or just that you need more train- 
ing. But it could very well indicate that your 
abilities lie in a different line and you ought 
to be doing something else. 


9. Do you know what is expected of you on 
the job? 

This is one of the most fundamental points— 
it can be even more important to a man’s sat- 
isfaction with his work than pay and special 
benefits. 

If you don’t know just what is expected of 
vou, how your work is judged and what stand- 
ards you must meet, you will never feel secure 
or happy. 

Two things are involved: You need to know 
what is expected and then know that you can 
live up to those expectations. 

If you are in the dark on either of those 
points something is wrong—either with you or 
the organization. 

If you are at fault, the reason may be a 
lack of interest or a lack of ability —both sug- 
gesting that the job doesn’t fit. In either event, 
it’s up to you to take the initiative. If you 
can’t find out, consider the possibility that you 
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are in the right line of work but would be 
happier in a similar job with another outfit. 


10. Do you like to follow orders—or give 
them? 

Some jobs are made for dominant, aggressive 
people who can make decisions and like to tell 
others what to do. Some jobs need people who 
are happiest when the job is laid out for them, 
so that all they have to do is follow instruc- 
tions. How do you feel about it? 

If you like to give orders—and are qualified 
to give them—you can cause trouble for your- 
self and others if your job requires you to 
follow them. On the other hand, if you are 
timid about making suggestions, embarrassed 
at ordering others around, you don’t belong in 
a job where you have to direct others. 

Situations of this kind can cause a lot of 
difficulty. A company may reward a top-notch 
technician with a promotion to a supervisory 
job and find that it has neither a good tech- 
nician nor a good supervisor, but just a dis- 
satisfied employe. 


1 A. How did you happen to land in your 
present job in the first place? 

There are a lot of reasons for taking and 
keeping a particular job—geography, the hous- 
ing situation, and the family budget. Items 
like that may be “circumstances bey ond your 
control.” But you'd better think about this 
anyway. 

If you just drifted into your present job, or 
took it because it was all you could get or be- 
cause of the salary, then the odds are against 
its being the thing you are best fitted for. 

If you trained for your work, shopped 
around, picked the job you wanted and went 
after it—then the odds are that it does fit. 

It is perfectly possible, of course, to hit the 
right job by sheer accident or the wrong one 
despite the most careful approach. But the 
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dice, in most cases, are loaded the other way. 

Call this a “needle” question. Use it to tee 
off on a line of thought, and when you get 
through ask yourself whether any of this indi- 
cates that your job fits or doesn’t fit. Score 
a plus, minus or question mark accordingly. 


i 2. Do you help your co-workers? 

If so, and provided you aren’t just a busy- 
body, it can be a pretty good sign that you 
are really interested in your work and your 
company. 

If not, it may show a lack of interest. Or 
it may simply indicate, of course, that you 
like to keep to yourself. If your job lets you, 
that’s all right. 

Examine your attitude toward newcomers. 
If you go out of your way to help break in the 
new man, help him get started, that can be 
another sign that you are where you belong. 


13. Do you really know your organization 
and how your job fits into it? 

This is another basic one. The man who 
understands his company’s structure and poli- 
cies, who can identify his little effort with the 
company’s big one, is likely to be the satisfied 
employe. ‘The man who can’t fit himself into 
the large pattern, and get some sense of dignity 
and achievement out of his work, is apt to be 
both dissatisfied and a poor worker. 

You should know, first, how your job fits 
“geographically” —be able to locate it in the 
organization of the company. You should 
know, second, how the company’s end product 
or service depends upon your individual effort 
—whether your effort is keeping records or run- 
ning a machine or making decisions. 

If you don’t have this sense of “identif- 
cation,” it may be the fault of company per- 
sonnel policies. Maybe you'd be happier else- 
where. But it may be that you just aren't that 
interested. ‘That’s another way of saying that 
you and the job aren’t a good fit. 


14. Would you like to see your children 
follow you in the same kind of work? 

You know, of course, that the youngsters will 
and should lead their own lives. They may 
have entirely different skills and interests from 
yours. But other things being equal, how 
would you feel about it? 

Get an honest reaction out of yourself, not 
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one based only on a desire to justify yourself. 

If you decide that you would be proud to 
see them follow in your footsteps, then you are 
probably in the night job. If you decide that 
you would be indifferent or even sorry, it sug- 
gests that maybe you are not. 

If it fits the circumstances, you can rephrase 
the question this way. Would you like to have 
your children follow you into the same com- 
pany you work for? 

Whichever way you put the question, the 
answer is a pretty good way to find out how 
you feel, deep inside, about the work you do 
and your particular job. 


That’s all the questions. Now add yourself 
up. Total your plus signs, your minus signs 
and your question marks. 

This will not yield any decisive “score.” It 
is not “scientific.” To be truly scientific would 
take many more searching questions, carefully 
prepared tests, hours of study. 

But these questions and your answers can 
give you a shove—a shove toward further think- 
ing about yourself, your qualifications, your 
temperament, the job you fill, or the job you 
would like to fill. 

This self-examination is partly in your self- 
interest, but it is more than that. It is one 
little effort which, if multiplied by millions, 
would increase the total of human productivity 
and human happiness. 

Many people need help and guidance. It 
can come from the boss, from members of the 
family, from a professional job counselor, or 
from a psychologist, a psychiatrist or a doctor. 

In making this analysis of yourself, take 
yourself seriously. Regard yourself as a Very 
Important Person, which you are. You are 
important to yourself, to your family and to 
the community. 

You spend hours tinkering with your auto- 
mobile to make it run better, and this pays. 
Spend some hours tinkering with yourself, and 
it will also pay. 
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Next month a similar article, aimed at 
employers, entitled ““Are You Fit To Be 
a Boss?”’ Bosses need help and guidance, 
too, for they affect the destiny and hap- 
piness of millions. Some bosses are good 
and some are bad and all can be better. 
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THINGS TO W22G@ For... 


Useful pamphlets, reports, books. Write directly to the 
publisher or sponsor for them; we do not have copies for 


distribution. 


Give us your suggestions for other titles. 





[] Let’s Fight Rats.... How to 
plan and operate a local rat- 
control program, with sugges- 
tions for rat inspection, rat 
proofing, and rat killing. A 16- 
page booklet, available from the 
National Committee for Rat 
Control, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, Washington 25, 
D.C. Free. 


[ } New Industry Comes te the South. 
... What are the main reasons 
behind southern industrial ex- 
pansion? A study of 88 new 
manufacturing plants indicates 
that good markets for products, 
availability of raw materials and 
a plentiful labor supply are the 
main factors. A 32-page, paper- 
backed pamphlet. Write to the 
National Planning Association, 
800 21st Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Price $1. 


[| Health Programs in Collective Bar- 
gaining.... The main features of 
current health-benefit plans are 
described in this 22-page, paper- 
backed booklet. There is also a 
check-list of basic information 
which ‘unions and employers 
should gather before planning a 
health program. Write to the 
University of Illinois Bulletin, 
Urbana, Il. Price 5 cents. 


[| The Marshall Plan Sales Planner.... 
In this folded wall poster, a 
chart shows the types of prod- 
ucts that will be purchased 
under the Marshall Plan during 
1949-1950, and the countries 
that will buy them. The “sales 
planner” outlines in graphs the 
12 steps American suppliers 
should take to secure ECA 
orders and collect payment for 
them in dollars. Available from 
the Westinghouse Electric Inter- 
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national Co., 40 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Free. 


[] You Can’t Win.... Some facts 
and fallacies about gambling, 
with 13 reasons why it doesn’t 
pay. This 155-page book dis- 
cusses dice, poker, horse betting, 
slot machines, carnival games 
and even penny punch boards 


that take children’s pennies. 
Published by Public Affairs 
Press, 2153 Florida Avenue, 


Washington §, D. C. Price $2. 


[| Persenal Money Management... . 
This 32-page, paper-covered 
booklet advocates planned 
spending and saving, suggests 
ways to achieve successful 
money management. A sample 
distribution-of-income chart and 
a bibliography are included. 
Write to American Bankers As- 
sociation, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Single 
copies 25 cents. 


[| Organizing and Operating a Commu- 
nity Chest.... Answers to many 
questions about the principles 
and administration of Commu- 
nity Chests and Community 
Welfare Councils. Sample con- 
stitutions and by-laws for both 
come with this 18-page pam- 
phiet. Write to Community 
Chests and Councils of America, 
Inc., 155 East 44th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Free. 


[ ] Helpful Hints on House Cleaning.... 
A package of nine separate pub- 
lications prepared by the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Agri- 
culture and the National Bureau 
of Standards. Subjects included 
are house-cleaning management 
methods, preparation and use of 
cleaning materials, selection of 
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materials and guides for making 
slip covers, carpet and rug tre- 
pair, wood floors and how to 
keep them, stain removal from 
fabrics, etc. Write to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Price $1. 


[] Open House Manual.... Results 
of an informal survey showing 
that executives find industrial 
open houses an effective and in- 
expensive way to improve com- 
munity relations. Included in 
this 20-page booklet are sug- 
gestions for planning this type 
of program. Write to the Tex- 
tile Committee on Public Re- 
lations, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Free. 


|] The Suceess of any Business De- 
pends upon Sound and Progressive 
Management.... A large chart 
comparing methods of procure- 
ment, production, merchandis- 
ing, etc., in organizations de- 
scribed as progressive, ordinary 
and static. Copies furnished 
free to business executives. 
Write to the Wolf Management 
Engineering Co., 7 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 3, Il. 


[| How Manufacturers Reduce Their 
Distribution Costs.... Case his- 
tories by the Department of 
Commerce, showing how reduc- 
tions in marketing costs offer 
most businesses an opportunity 
to lower prices, improve their 
competitive position and in- 
crease net profits. A 151-page, 
paper-covered book. Write to 
the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 35 cents. 


[| Historical Statistics of the U. S., 
1789-1945.... A new, compact 
reference volume to supplement 
the annual Statistical Abstract 
of the United States. Compiled 
by the Bureau of the Census 
with the cooperation of the So- 
cial Science Research Council. 
The book has approximately 
3000 charts and tables which 
show the social, economic and 
political development of Amert- 
ica. Bound in buckram, 363 
pages. Write to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price $2.50. 
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Bogus Stocks from Canada J 


BUT YOU MAY GET STUCK 

















ERTAIN Canadian mine and oil pro- 

moters must believe what P. T. Barnum 
reputedly said about a sucker being born in 
the United States every minute. 

Right now they are fishing furiously with 
pamphlets and phone calls for these suckers. 
They are actually catching some, and will 
catch more unless U. S. investors, particularly 
small investors, remember three things: 

1. The greatest known gamble is to invest 
in a speculative gold mine or oil well. 

2. The persuasiveness of any stock promot- 
ers talk has little to do with the worth of 
the hole in the ground he tries to sell. 

3. If the securities the Canadian promoters 
sell are on the level, they will be registered 
with the U. S. Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. If they aren’t registered, U. S. se- 
curities laws are being violated when they are 
offered for sale in the United States. The 
dealers who offer them are violating our laws 
unless they themselves are registered. 

Think of that registration point, first of all, 
when the mailman hands you an attractive 
mine stock come-on, with a Toronto post- 
mark. ‘Toronto seems to be the headquarters 
of the promoters now. 

These promoters know, of course, that it 
is unlawful to sohcit or sell unregistered issues 
in the United States. But they also know 
that the extradition treaty between this coun- 
try and Canada does not cover violations of 
securities laws. They can be prosecuted onlv 
if they cross the border and get caught. Thev 
have watched the Canadian Parliament dallv 
for eight years without ratifying a proposed 
treaty which would bring them to book. (The 
U. S. Senate ratified this treaty in 1942.) 

The Association of Better Business Bureaus 
has tried to arouse the public against specu- 
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lative Canadian ‘ 
mine and oil-well 
schemes. But there 
is one unofficial estimate that in 1945 a mil- 
lion dollars a week was rushed to Toronto 
for wildcat ventures. The promoters are still 
hard at work. 

Many Canadian stocks, of course, are very 
good. But not enough safeguards have been 
raised against the dishonest fringe of promoters 
who bilk the U. S. public. 

Each of the Dominion’s 10 provinces has its 
own legislation regulating sales of securities 
and enforcement methods. But Canada has 
no national agency comparable to our SEC. 

About a year ago, following complaints, the 
Securities Commission of Ontario canceled 
the registrations of several ‘Toronto brokers. 
The record showed that one of the brokers 
was charging Americans 35 cents per share 
for stock of Trans-Canada Mines, Ltd., which 
had gone in the Toronto over-the-counter mar- 
ket for 6 to 9 cents a share. 

The Supreme Court of Ontario denied the 
appeals of four Toronto salesmen whose regis- 
trations had been revoked. ‘The record dis- 
closed that in a three-month period the four 
salesmen got commissions totaling $73,477 
from the firm of T. Earl Reid & Co. of ‘Toronto. 
The Securities Commission, which revoked the 
registrations, found the firm’s operations in 
promoting Silver Arrow Mines, Ltd., were 
comparable to operations in a “boiler room.” 
In this instance the Boston Better Business 
Bureau had complained. 

But in the main the U. S. Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, the various state securt- 
ties commissions and the better business bu- 
reaus are handicapped. The only way they 
can strike is through complaint to Canada 
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and through wide publicity in this country. 

The SEC gets many letters from Americans 
asking the worth of Canadian oil and mining 
companies in which they have invested. All 
the commission can say, in many instances, 
is that the stock is unregistered. 

The absence of registration, of course, im- 
plies a warning. But in the case of the high- 
pressure Toronto operators, warnings should 
be unnecessary. For there is nothing original 
in their approach. Here is the precise tech- 
nique, taken from a case history: 

A Marylander received some literature and 
sent $20 to Chaplin Securities, Ltd., for 100 
shares of Big Dan Mines, Ltd. After a few 
days more literature came, this time oozing 
extreme optimism about the mine’s prospects. 
Then came a long-distance phone call from 
Toronto. 

The stock, the Marylander was told, had 
advanced to 60 cents a share but was pegged 
at 40 cents for early subscribers. He had better 
buy more before it was too late. 

But the approach had worn thin. 
of buying more he called the SEC. 

Here is a sample of promoter’s literature 
sent on behalf of Big Dan Mines: 

“I don’t pretend to be a prophet, but I 
think I can tell you who is going to make a 


Instead 


lot of money in the next few years. It is the 
man who gets in at the development stage 
on a mine that proves to have both richness 
and extent. Homestake was such a one—and 
it is the basis of the vast Hearst fortune today. 
In the records of Canadian mining you can 
read the stories of simply dozens of others.” 

And then pretty soon comes the touch. 

Oil stocks are now being pushed harder in 
Toronto promotions than mining stocks. This 
is doubtless due to the recent oil boom—a 
legitimate boom—in Alberta. The literature, 
or sucker bait, for speculative oil ventures, 
however, is like that sent out for the mines. 

Many Canadians are disturbed and cha- 
grined over these operations, though they say 
the Dominion has taken some measures to 
bring abatement. One Canadian reports: 

“T doubt that we will completely solve the 
problem until, by means of legislation, we in- 
sure that funds obtained from the sale of min- 
ing securities are actually used to develop the 
property. I rather doubt, however, that our 
legislative officials are prepared to take this 
step.” 

So until Canada tightens up its laws, the 
investor should pay special heed to advice from 
the Association of Better Business Bureaus: 
“Before you invest—investigate.” 





A NEW MASS MARKET for sales of stocks and bonds 


They are 


is being cultivated by stockbrokers. 
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going after people in the middle-income 
brackets, most of whom never bought a share 
of stock in their lives. 

This campaign among the “‘small fry” was 
slow in getting started, despite the fact that 
wealthy buyers are not so plentiful as they used 
to be. It is based on a belated recognition 
that much capital which used to go into secur- 
ties is now in the hands of millions of persons 
of modest means. 

To induce those people to put some of their 
savings into stocks—into part ownership of 
American business—the brokers are using a 
variety of merchandising techniques. 

One of Cleveland’s leading investment 
houses, Prescott & Co., took a booth at the 
Cleveland Home and Flower Show last spring. 
The company gave away thousands of picces of 
literature dealing with investments. 

The experiment proved what Prescott & Co. 
had only suspected—that the majority of peo- 
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ple in the middle-income brackets knew little 
or nothing about securities. Many believed, 
for example, that only officers or directors of 
a company could buy its stock. 

A 60-year-old brokerage house in Hartford, 
Conn., virtually duplicated the Prescott & Co. 
stunt at an eight-day home exposition. In 
many cities, the firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane began a series of lectures to 
teach women how to become good investors. 

The Washington, D. C., investment firm of 
Robert C. Jones & Co., has started keeping its 
office in suburban Silver Spring, Md., open 
two evenings a week. 

Recently, representatives of brokerages from 
leading cities formed a national association to 
encourage educational meetings for investors. 

Development of a mass market would pro- 
vide fresh investment capital for industry as 
well as increased commissions for the brokers. 
And the brokers believe that, to the extent that 
workers buy stock in their employers’ com- 
panies, industrial relations will improve. 
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BILLION-DOLLAR BABY BUSINESS 





blessed events for parents 
make merchants happy, too 
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E* ERY ten seconds, on the average, a baby 
is born in the United States. The little 
bundle brings joy to the parents, and it also 
brings business to a lot of folks who may never 
see or cuddle the child, but who will make a 
great deal of money in catering to its every 
need, 

The care, feeding and diversion of babies be- 
came a billion-dollar business when the war 
sent our birthrate spiraling above the 3-million- 
a-year mark. In 1947 births reached a new high 
of 3,910,000. Last year the figure fell to 3,650,- 
Q00. ‘This year it will probably go lower. Even 
so, that still means a heap of cereal and diapers 
and safety pins and talcum powder and high 
chairs. ‘Thousands of businessmen and maau- 
facturers know it and rejoice. 

The ramifications of the baby business are 
almost endless. Young couples who wonder 
whether they can “afford” a child don’t know 
the half of it. Estimates say the average baby 
costs anywhere from $400 to $700, medical and 
hospital bills included, from time of birth to 
first birthday. 

And these are not necessarily top figures. 
Usually papa and mama feel that the arrival 
of a baby is no time for stinting. Particularly 
is this true with the firstborn. After that, Nos. 
2, 3, et cetera, are likely to make do with at 
least some hand-me-downs. 

Many a couple also cuts corners with the 
help of indulgent relatives. ‘The baby business, 
however, rightly figures that the money is still 
legal tender when spent by aunts, uncles and 
grandparents. In fact, the trade has a special 
term, “grandmother’s item,” for the sort of 
costly, frivolous doodad which only a doting 
grandma would fall for. 


One insider describes the baby business as 
“big, prosperous—and sweet-clean.” ‘That last 
adjective packs a world of meaning. Rivalry 
among baby-item purveyors is as keen as else- 
where, but takes a peculiarly high-level form. 
People just won’t stand for blatant advertising 
claims about products pertaining to baby. 

So the baby business has had to develop its 
own special selling stratagems. One is the 
abundant use of trade-names which may shock 
a professor of English but which seem to en- 
chant mama: “Kantwet,” “Cumfy,” “Snug-n- 
dri,” and “Doo''ee.” 

Another is the proffering of free baby-care 
advice. Mennen’s, for one, along with its baby 
talc and oil, gives helpful hints on how to 
bathe baby: “That smooth little bottom was 
just built for slipping and sliding. Upholster 
a metal or enamel tub with a diaper or bath 
towel.” 

Chiefly, however, the baby business has 
grown to its present impressive size by con- 
vincing its customers that its products will not 
only insure baby’s comfort and safety, but at 
the same time save wear and tear on mother. 
To achieve these twin aims, manufacturers rely 
on the guidance of pediatricians, nurses, food 
chemists, and so on, often employing them to 
make careful pre-marketing tests. 

Many separate fields are embraced by the 
baby business: 


FooD. ‘he genius has yet to be found who 
has devised a means for keeping baby from 
splattering half his meal over his chin or the 
wallpaper. But aside from this eternal prob- 
lem, food companies have done very well, giving 
baby a greater choice of foods and freeing 
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mother from the old-fashioned chore of hand- 
straining and grinding his foods. 

The baby-food business is relatively new. In 
1921 Harold Clapp, a Rochester, N. Y., restau- 
rant manager, was confronted with a seriously 
ill wife and ailing newborn infant. Compelled 
to feed the baby himself, he got the advice of 
a local doctor and turned out a soup containing 
cereal and strained vegetables. His success at 
home led him to market the soup. 

Today Clapp’s Baby Foods has many com- 
petitors, including Gerber’s, Heinz, Beech-Nut, 
Libby's, Swift (meats only), and Campbell's 
(soups only). ‘They move in on baby after he 
has reached the age of two months and has 
passed the initial hurdle of orange juice, milk, 
cereal and cod liver oil. Their fare is of two 
kinds: “strained” foods and “chopped” or 
“junior” foods. The difference is that strained 
foods are for the younger baby and are finer- 
sieved. 

An ever-growing variety of foods has been 
offered the infant palate—not only fruits and 
vegetables, but meat combinations. And baby 
has shown his appreciation. Last year’s baby- 
food sales totaled a not-to-be-sneezed-at 110 
million dollars. 


CLOTHING. Infants’ wear forms another thriv- 
ing branch of the baby business. A loose-knit 
industry, it is roughly classified into outerwear 
(dresses, coats, sweaters, bunting, rompers, 
bonnets, sunsuits, etc.); layettes (shirts, night- 
gowns, rubber pants, woolen soakers, etc.); 
and, Indispensable No. 1, diapers. ‘Together 
with clothes for children up to age eight, in- 
fants’ wear last year rolled up sales of around 
700 million dollars. 

Except for outerwear, makers of baby clothes 
don’t worry about “style.” Their product is 
strictly functional, with two main purposes: to 
keep the child warm and, insofar as possible, 
dry. 

Quite a science has emerged in the pursuit 
of these two goals. A discreet but deadly de- 
bate perpetually rages within the trade as to 
the merits of buttons vs. tie-tapes, cotton vs. 
wool, garments that slip over the head vs. those 
that tie on the side or in back, and so on. 

The diaper controversy is even sharper, over 
such vital issues as the greater leeway provided 
by square, oblong, or triangular diapers; the 
greater absorbency of bird's-eye, flannel or 
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gauze; the virtues of disposable vs. non-dispos- 
able diapers. 

Economy note: Since most mothers buy 
lavettes before baby is born, some stores have 
built up their business by guaranteeing a second 
lavette free if the stork brings twins. 


NURSERY NEEDS. [|*eeding and clothing baby is 
only part of the story. He must also be kept 
antiseptic, be combed and curried to a high 
shine. And hundreds of companies see to it 
that he is. 

Consider this far from complete list of baby’s 
nursery needs: sheets, crib pads, special scales, 
towels, w ashcloths, brush and comb, thermom- 
eter, toilet tray, soap, oil, cream, sterile cot- 
ton, diaper pail, diaper tongs, sterilizers, bottles, 
bottle caps, bottle warmers, bottle brush, nip- 
ples, nipple brushes, bibs, bib fasteners, thumb 
guards and croup kettle. 

In 1947 U. S. families spent $7,800,000 on 
baby oil alone, $8,600,000 on baby powder. 


FURNITURE. Nursery decor is another lucrative 
aspect of the baby business. Nowhere is the 
zooming birth rate of the last decade more 
praphically shown than in_nursery-furniture 
statistics. Exclusive of the rolling stock—the 
baby carriage—manufacturers produced only 
$8,300,000 worth of baby furniture in 1939. 
In 1947 they shipped $49,200,000 worth. 

To turn out the cribs, cradles, bassinets, high 
chairs, play pens, training seats and w ardrobes 
regarded as “musts” for the well-sheltered child, 
furniture makers depend less on the pedia- 
tricians than on the engineers. Safety is the 
prime consideration, and non- tippable chairs, 
rounded edges, safety straps and such have be- 
come basic selling points in the trade. 


Toys. Once upon a time baby’s diversions 
were a rattle, a Teddy bear, and one or two 
other wooly animals. ‘Today these old-fashioned 
stand-bys still exist. But with them the 1949 
infant has a whole new array of “educational” 
toys, intended not only to divert, but to teach 
him to use fingers and toes, to distinguish 
among colors and musical tones. 

Apparently baby is never too voung to learn. 
Companies like Holgate, Playskool, and Child- 
hood Interests are turning out toys for the 
3-month- old and up: toys such as a “cradle 
gym, an exerciser fastened right onto the crib. 
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And the safety factor is also accounted for. The 
toys are covered with non-toxic paint and made 
of splinter-proof hard woods. 

The infant-toy business is now hitting a 
yearly sales of 8 million dollars. 


AND SOON. For parents with an expansible 
pocketbook, the number of miscellaneous baby 
gadgets is great. For $7.50 a dozen they can 
buy luminous pictures to shine in the nursery 
dark. For $3.95 they can have baby’s shoes pre- 
served in metal on book ends. For $2.95 they 
can have baby’s first tooth encased in gold for 
a charm bracelet or key ring. For $1 they can 
have a lock of baby’s hair mounted on an air- 
tight card for carrying in wallet or purse. 


MOTHER'S HELPERS. Our grandmothers handled 
six to a dozen children without a quiver, but 
today s young matron, with but one or two, can 
get the benefit of any number of personal serv- 
ices—for a fee. 

Offered in the bigger cities are such services 
as a limousine service to speed mother to the 
hospital when the crucial hour nears; a formula 
service which daily prepares and delivers baby’s 
own formula as prescribed by the doctor; a 


“butler” service which each week arrives at the 
door with toys, toiletries and strained foods. 

And then there is the diaper service, which 
by now has grown into a big business on its 
own. An estimated 800 companies are now in 
existence—most of them manned by ex-Gl’s. 

Added to these services is the help offered by 
a number of baby magazines whose circulation 
totals many millions. Parents’ Magazine, the 
pioneer in the field, puts out a quarterly called 
Your New Baby. ‘There are also Congratula- 
tions and Baby Talk and Baby Post and You 
and Your Baby. All are chock-full of advice 
to the timorous parent, and offer special space 
to record the date of baby’s first tooth, the 
number of hours he cried his first few days at 
home, and even room for his foot and finger 


prints. 


And so the baby business goes—on and on 
and on. Not every baby gets the full treatment, 
for there are eventual limits to budgets and 
gifts. But by and large the tiny arrival is a 
signal for free spending. And since much of 
that spending is in advance, the baby business 
goes on the alert not long after that certain 
gleam appears in father’s eye. 





Babies Make a Best Seller 


Anyone who doesn’t think that babies are 


big business should take a look at the circulation of Infant Care—the government's best- 
selling publication. More than 24 million copies have been distributed in 35 years and 
Infant Care is still going strong. Physicians, public health nurses and many city health 
departments recommend the publication. Some 2000 copies probably will be sold and 
another 2600 copies given away each day this year. 

The 126-page booklet, issued by the Children’s Bureau, is full of useful information, 
covering everything from starting the baby on orange juice to helping him grow into 
a happy human being. Out of date—and out of the current edition—is the original 
recommendation that baby’s petticoats be 10 inches below the feet. But a statement 
in the first edition (1914) still stands: “All babies need mothering and should have 
plenty of it.” 

American children aren’t the only ones to be brought up under Infant Care. The 
booklet has been translated into eight languages, including the Hindustani, syndicated 
throughout Brazil in the Portuguese, and distributed to mothers in Nigeria by a local 
prince. Requests for copies have been received from 50 countries. 

You can’t buy Infant Care on the newsstands; book stores do not handle it. Get it 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., and enclose 15 cents 
in coins—not stamps—with your order. Or you may be able to get a free copy by 
writing your congressman. Some 300 congressmen supply many new mothers in their 


districts with complimentary copies. 
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The Hammock Swings Back— Differently 


HE old hammock swung between the trees. And the hammock won't jackknife. The new 





seemed, at times, one of man’s greatest in- 
ventions for his own pleasure and ease. 

But with what may seem a profaning of old- 
timers’ memories, manufacturers today. say the 
old-fashioned hammock wasn’t really good. 

It might break and dump its occupant to the 
ground. It exposed him to the changing sun. 
Every time a rain came along someone had to 
run out and bring the hammock in. 

Besides, manufacturers claim, the old-fashioned 
hammock wouldn’t look well on the better-land- 
scaped lawns of today. 

So now the producers have dramatically 
changed the styling, coloring and supports. The 
hammock which swung between the trees is dis- 
appearing. It swings now from metal stands. 

It swings from suspension points, and the stand 
will no more tilt than would a tree. There are 
safety hooks which won’t come loose. And the 
whole gadget—stand and all—can easily be turned 
into the sun or out of it. 

The new materials are chemically protected 
against rain and mildew. ‘The patterns tend to 
bright polka dots, plaids, diamond and shell de- 
signs, and such wide and brilliant stripes as might 
decorate the tent of a desert sheik. 


Some Hints on Summer Afflictions 


NE thing to do about the menaces of sum- 

mer—sunburn, poison ivy and ticks—is to 
avoid them completely. But since this would 
doom city-dwellers to spending their vacations in 
pleasant air-cooled rooms, not many will do it. 

On the assumption that you are among those 
who will seek the wide-open spaces, the beaches 
or the mountains, here are some tips on how to 
make the consequences less painful. 

Sunburn. ‘The ultra-violet rays will get you if 
you don’t watch out. 

Particularly so if you have the kind of skin 
which burns easily. The shorter ultra-violet rays 
redden and inflame the layer of cells just below 
the skin surface. ‘The longer, gentler rays are 
thus blocked; they never reach and activate the 
deeper pigment-forming cells. If you were born 
with this kind of skin, accept your fate—and avoid 
foolish exposure. 

If your skin is of the type that lets the ultra- 
violet rays stir up the brown pigment cells, that’s 
fine. Without a twinge of pain, you can quickly 
acquire that bronzed-lifeguard look. 
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hammocks are made almost mattresslike but with. 
sufhcient “give” for comfort. 

The executive secretary-treasurer of The Na- 
tional Canvas Goods Manufacturers’ Association, 
Inc., James E. McGregor, comments: 

“There was a time when the canvas hammock 
was not made with any particular design. But 
today it is a work of art. Its construction em- 
bodies more comfort and safety. An up-to-date 
hammock includes a cover or awnings.” 

Since 1947, McGregor says, sales of the new 
hammock have increased from 150% to 200% for 
an annual sales aggregate of between 8 and 9 
million doilars, and a substantial increase is ex- 
pected this year. 

Not many farmers buy them; when farmers 
have time to loaf they go to town. But sales are 
up for hotel verandas, summer resorts, and city 
lawns and porches. 

The biggest sales are in states with a lot of 
fine outdoor weather—Florida, California, Texas, 
Arizona and the state of Washington. And, as 
always, hammocks are most popular with people 
18 to 25 years of age—which is just about the 
age at which you feil in love with the old ham- 
mock swung between trees. 





The big in-between group has to be caretul. 
Begin with 15 minutes of exposure the first day 
and build up to the half-hour a day which is 
enough for most people. 

A suntan preparation—oil, cream or lotion— 
may help safeguard you. If, in spite of advice or 
caution, you do get a severe sunburn, see a doctor. 
Blisters can easily become infected and an acute 
burn can send you into chills and fever. 

Poison Ivy. The first precaution is to learn to 
recognize this dangerous plant. It has a three- 
part leaf—a terminal leaf and two short-stemmed 
lateral ones—and it is the only abundant woods 
plant with such an arrangement. 

Poison ivy bruises easily, and at a slight touch 
may give off the oil that causes you trouble. Even 
if you don’t touch the plant, you may pick up the 
oil secondhand, when you remove your shoes or 
pat your dog. 

Once it’s on you, the chances are you're sunk. 
Within a day to two weeks, a redness will begin 
to appear. Then comes the itch. After that, an 
assortment of blisters. 
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If you have a bad case you won’t get to the 
ofice. The Public Health Service once estimated 
that 350,000 serious cases each year result in 
about 600,000 days of lost working time and 
465,000 visits to the doctor. 

Of the 700 “remedies” listed in one study, none 
is surefire. But after much research, the health 
service has concluded that the best so far is a 
10% solution of tannic acid. 

Tick Fever. ‘Ticks are parasites frequenting 
woods and fields, and some of them are infested 
with Rocky Mountain  spotted-fever germs. 


What You Should Know about 


UN GLASSES, by cutting excessive glare, 
ease the transition when you move from a 
quiet light into the unrelieved brightness of the 
beach or highway. They also screen out certain 
invisible light rays—ultra-violet and infra-red— 
which most authorities, though not all, think are 
harmful to the eyes. 

What kind of sun glasses will give you ade- 
quate protection? 

First, they should be opaque enough to cut 
out the unaccustomed light that hurts your eyes. 
How much shading you require depends upon 
your own eyes, but the Army will not accept sun 
glasses transmitting more than 67% of the light. 

The National Bureau of Standards has recom- 
mended that manufacturers standardize shades 
and designate them A, B, C, D. Shade A should 
transmit about 60% of the light; B, about 35%; 
C, about 25%; D, about 10%. 

Second, choose the color of your glasses care- 
fully. No person with any tendency toward color 





You Can’t Guess Next Winter’s 


QO you think you can guess next winter's 
weather? If so, consider what happened in 
New England last winter and the odd effects it 
had on business expenses and revenues. 

Railroads, home owners and state highway de- 
partments made advance preparations for a hard 
season of snow and storm, similar to the winter 
of 1947-48. They got a mild season, so they 
saved millions of dollars in snow-removal costs. 
But in many instances the savings were offset, or 
even wiped out, by other factors. 

Boston home owners saved up to 15% on fuel 
oil and coal bills, and New England householders 
as a group pocketed about 20 million dollars in 
heating savings. But because the roads were clear 
they spent more on gasoline. And the oil com- 
panies softened their heating-fuel losses through 
increased gasoline and motor-oil sales. 
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Watch for them wherever you are. Each year 
there are 500 to 600 cases of fever, and formerly 
about one fifth of the victims died. 

If you’ve been out in the woods, inspect your- 
self closely. If you have picked up any ticks, re- 
move them with tweezers or rubber gloves. 

If you should contract the fever, get to a 
doctor fast. But you don’t need to yield to 
panic. In the last few years two almost sure 
treatments for tick fever have been found, the 
two anti-biotics, aureomycin and chloromycetin. 

Happy summer! 





blindness should wear amber or yellow sun glasses. 
With them, even a slightly color-blind driver may 
be unable to distinguish a red “‘stop” from a green 
“go” sign. ; 

Yellow glasses, however, have a special use for 
those who can wear them safely. On a cloudy 
day they appear to increase sharpness of vision. 

Third, your sun glasses should be properly 
ground and polished. Many of the cheaper 
glasses have poorly finished or streaked surfaces 
and these may cause damage to your eyes. 

Although prices vary widely, you are not likely 
to find good sun glasses for less than $2 or $3 
a pair. On the other hand, high price is no 
guarantee of the best. 

For a technical appraisal of the principal makes 
of sun glasses see Spectral-Transmissive Properties 
and Use of Eye-Protective Glasses published by 
the National Bureau of Standards. Copies may 
be obtained from the U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., 20 cents. 


Weather 





The railroads, which saved thousands of dollars 
in snow-removal costs, lost revenue on the “snow 
trains’ which normally carry throngs of New 
Yorkers and Bostonians to winter-sport resorts. 

Retail stores, which might have been expected 
to suffer, surprised everyone by announcing an ex- 
cellent season in sales of snow and winter-sport 
togs. ‘The reason apparently was that, following 
the cold weather of 1947-48, everyone bought 
early. But sales next winter may be affected. 

Make your business calculations on the ex- 
pectation of cold weather and you get a lot of 
sunshine. Or take a chance on sunshine and you 
get protracted blizzards. 

And even the weather forecasting experts don’t 
claim any new tricks which will let them make 
accurate long-range forecasts for the winter of 


1949-50. 
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THOSE WINDOWLESS BUILDINGS 


— they ave efficient but workers are leery 


They fear that the lack 
of windows will give them 
claustrophobia. ‘They com- 
plain that they won't know 
what is going on outside— 
won't even know what the 
weather is like. They hark 








OW would you like to work in a building 

where the lighting is always even and easy 

on the eyes, where the temperature stays at 

a comfortable 68 degrecs all year round, where 
the air is never too dry and never too moist? 

Sounds good. 

What about this one, then: How would you 
like to work in a building without any windows 
in it? 

Sounds bad. 

Trouble is, they are one and the same build- 
ing. 

The technical name for such a structure is 
“controlled-conditions plant,” and it represents 
a new peak in efficient, comfortable working 
conditions. But its widespread use in U. S. in- 
dustry has been delayed for a decade because 
workers insist on their inalienable right to look 
out the window. 

Eliminating windows prevents nature from 
gumming up the works with sunshine, cold air 
and similar bothers. As a result, windowless 
plants are easy to air-condition, cost little to 
heat in winter. The combination of pure air, 
good lighting and even temperature reduces 
worker fatigue, sickness, accidents and labor 
turnover. 

Incidental benefits: no window-washing 
costs, lower outside-painting costs. 

All of these advantages have been established 
by careful surveys ever since the Simonds Saw 
and Steel Co. of Fitchburg, Mass., moved into 
the country’s first windowless factory in 1939. 

Example: A New York State commission 
found that productivity dropped 15% when a 
factory’s temperature went from 68 up to 75 
degrees with relative humidity remaining at 
50%. It showed that impure air not only 
damaged a worker’s health but also cut his out- 
put by 9%. 

The scientific facts, however, still have to 
buck a strong current of psychological opposi- 
tion. When employes are polled, they almost 
always object vigorously to the idea of working 
in a windowless factory. 
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back to the gloomy, airless 
factories of an earlier industrial era. 

Efforts are being made to overcome some of 
these objections. 

The managers of a windowless Swedish fac- 
tory, for instance, eliminated that shut-in feel- 
ing with fake windows, landscape murals and 
potted palms. So that workers will know 
whether skies are sunny or gray, some U. S. 
plants post up-to-the-minute weather bulletins 
in the shop throughout the day. 

Sometimes a point is won by reminding dis- 
senters that theaters and many large depart- 
ment stores have no windows either—and that 
no one gives the fact a second thought. 

A number of controlled-conditions plants 
have been built in this country during and 
since the war, but they are still rather rare. 

Eventually they may become commonplace. 
The factory of the future is likely to be a 
sprawling thing with no windows at all—not 
the glass-walled tower previously associated 
with the world of tomorrow. Architects 
reluctantly agree, however, that, human nature 
being what it is, the trend may not catch on for 
some time. 

Science knows how to create near-perfect 
working conditions, but it still has to figure out 
a way to convince men that they can be happy 
without windows. 











FIRE HAZARDS are a special problem in buildings 
designed with blank windowless walls. 

Since there are no windows, fire-fighters cannot 
take their hose lines into such a building except 
through the doors. Smoke and heat may be trapped 
in the structure, setting off an unnecessarily large 
number of automatic sprinklers and increasing water 
damage. If there is a central air-conditioning sys- 
tem, fire may spread through the air ducts. 

Engineers recommend unit air-conditioning §sys- 
tems, each confined to one floor. Wall vents to 
allow smoke and heat to escape are also considered 
essential. The engineers place great stress on the 
importance of ample fire-fighting equipment within 
the building and thorough training of employes in 
proper use of equipment and in safety-exit drills. 
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ATER—yjust plain, ordinary water—is our 
, fe precious mineral resource. We need 
and use 100 billion gallons a day for every- 
thing from drinking and irrigation to making 
steel and watering the lawn. That’s 700 gal- 
lons for each man, woman and child in the 
country. 

But, lke other natural resources, water in 
many places is badly mismanaged. ‘This gives 
rise to fears that we are slowly but surely run- 
ning out of water. 





What are the facts? Most large cities use 
surface water drawn from lakes and rivers. But 
in many areas underground water, tapped by 
wells, is the only source of supply. And in 
some of these areas the water table—the 
geologists’ term for the level of water in sub- 
terranean storage basins—has been falling dan- 
gerously. 

The U. 5S. draws only about one fifth of 
its total water supply from underground 
sources. But the acute problem created by 
the falling water table cannot be measured 
by that fact. 

For one thing, 66% of the country’s munici- 
palities depend upon underground water ex- 
clusively. 

About 25 million acres of farm land—roughly 
15% of the arable acreage—must be irrigated 
artificially. Otherwise much of it would go 
back to desert. 

The use of underground water by industry 
has doubled since 1935. Even in big cities, 
where surface water is available, some industries 
prefer well water because of its lower tempera- 
ture and greater stability of mineral content. 
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The result of the increased usage is that some 
wells have had to be abandoned either for lack 
of water or because they have become con- 
taminated by salt or surface pollution. 

Excessive pumping once lowered the level of 
wells in Brooklyn, N. Y., so that sea water 
flowed in. A similar danger constantly plagues 
Miami, Fla., and cities in Southern California. 

Serious over-use of underground reservoirs 
has occurred in the Eloy area of the Santa Cruz 
River Basin, near Tucson, Ariz.; in the Texas 
Panhandle’s high plains south of Amarillo; and 
in California’s rich San Joaquin Valley. 

The problem is not confined to the arid 
West and Southwest. In April of this year, 
observation wells in Wisconsin were at their 
lowest April levels in five years. Those 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan were a 
foot lower than a year ago. 

Many Illinois communities a few miles in- 
land from the Great Lakes had water trouble 
last year when the levels in deep wells fell as 
much as 350 feet below normal. Industries in 
the Chicago area which use artesian-well water 
—candy manufacturers, breweries and food 
processors—were in the same fix. 


Demand is going up. Water consumption is 
rising with the growth of population and the 
increased use for industrial and farm purposes. 
Agriculture now takes about 10 billion gallons 
daily—about half the underground water used. 
Industry requires approximately 5 billion gal- 
lons a day. 

About 65,000 gallons of water, primarily for 
cooling, are needed to produce a single ton of 
steel. The growing use of air-conditioning 
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equipment is gulping great draughts of under- 
ground water. And engineers estimate that, 
when production of oil and gasoline from coal 
gets under way, 50 million gallons of water will 
be used per plant per day—much of it from 
underground reservoirs. 


What experts say. ‘hese facts lend substance 
to the widespread fears that some underground 
water resources eventually will be exhausted. 
Actually, says the U. S. Geological Survey, 
there is no justification for jitters, but the situ- 
ation is not comfortable. 

The U. S. as a whole has abundant sources of 
water. There is sufficient rain, snow and dew 
every year to cover the entire country to a depth 
of 30 inches—if it were evenly distributed. 

The fact that we don’t have that sort of dis- 
tribution is what makes the conservation of 
underground resources so important. 

Surface water, of course, can be piped and 
pumped long distances to the arid areas; ocean 
water can be distilled. But these processes are 
expensive. 


Proposed remedies. Vater should not be re- 
garded as an exhaustible resource, in the sense 
that oil and coal are, because nature replenishes 
resources through rainfall. But available sup- 
plies must be properly managed in each area. 

Efhcient handling sometimes allows water to 
be used for multiple purposes. ‘The water that 
turns the turbines of a hydroelectric plant 1s 
not impaired by that use and should not there- 
after be wasted. Water used for cooling pur- 
poses may be used again for irrigation. 

New York City last year used more than 1] 
billion gallons of water daily, of which an esti- 
mated 200 million gallons were wasted. This 
enormous waste can be cut. 

Other remedies: 

& Better spacing of wells pumping from the 
same underground source. 

& Careful surveys by competent engineers to 
determine the rate at which nature recharges 
underground reservoirs and, therefore, how 
much water may be safely withdrawn from 
these deposits. 

& Artificial recharging of reservoirs. If this is 
done adequately, the source often may be used 
indefinitely. 

& Abatement of pollution. Much underground 
water is made unfit for use by neglect. 
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© Control of silt and sedimentation. Even a 
small amount of silt may quickly plug up a 
recharging well. 


Examples of action. ‘The Roswell artesian 
basin in New Mexico is an outstanding ex- 
ample of what scientific control of water sup- 
plies can achieve. ‘This area, heavily dependent 
upon artificial irmmgation, faced economic 
disaster when the artesian-well pressure was 
lowered in the upper part of the basin. 

The Federal Land Bank quit lending money 
on farms in the area, except on a dry-farm 
basis—farms where rainfall is the only source of 
water—and farmers had to pay high interest 
charges on commercial bank loans. 

The U. S. Geological Survey finally was 
called in and its engineers ascertained the 
amount of artesian-well water available each 
year. Then the state enacted legislation for 
control of the water, which made it pos- 
sible to halt wasteful practices. As a re 
sult, the basin has had a secure water supply 
for years. 

The best example of recharging wells in a 
dangerously over-developed area is furnished by 
Long Island. Back in 1933, concentrated 
pumping in Brooklyn and neighboring Queens 
County had lowered the water table below sea 
level and salt water from Long Island Sound 
began to contaminate some of the wells in a 
40-mile-square area. Here, again, special legis- 
lation was needed. ‘The state passed a law re- 
quiring that water used for cooling, when drawn 
from wells with a capacity of more than 
100,000 gallons daily, must be returned to the 
ground through recharge wells. 

More than 60 million gallons of water a day 
were thus returned to the reservoir in the 
Brooklyn-Queens area in 1944. Enforcement 
of this conservation policy has given the area 
an assured future supply. 

Remedial measures of this sort are important 
and effective. But, says the Geological Survey, 
the really vital thing is to determine the facts 
about underground water conditions before 
plants and processes dependent upon them are 
established. 

It all comes down to this: If we carefully re- 
gard water for what it is, our most precious 
mineral resource, we won't run out of water. 
But underground supplies must be _ intelli- 
gently managed to avert serious consequences. 
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FORGET THE CUSTOMER? 








N recent years I have become increasingly 
impressed with the shortcomings of the 
large business corporations that deal with the 
public in many small transactions. Something 
seems to be missing in their public relations. 
The large corporations do an outstanding 
job in their institutional advertising designed 
to create goodwill. But many times this good- 
will is strained to the breaking point in the 
actual contact with individual customers. 
Here are a few instances of what I mean: 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. Wonderful billing sys- 
tems and subscription routines have been de- 
vised with intricately punched cards which are 
truly impressive. No doubt in 98% of the cases 
the system works fine. 

But let there be some irregularity such as a 
missing issue, an inquiry as to expiration date, 
a damaged copy received, and it may be months 
before any adjustment is made. When the 
adjustment is made, the subscriber gets some 
form letter which may or may not apply to his 
particular grievance. 

It seems to me that a national publication, 
depending upon the goodwill of its readers, 
could well afford to have a special department 
to handle complaints on a personal basis with 
reasonable promptness. All through the late 
war I wrote regularly to a national magazine 
about an overseas subscription entered for my 
son (which he never received) without once 
getting any reply of any sort. 


MAIL-ORDER HOUSES. [Here again everything is 
fine as long as there is no slip-up in the routine. 

A number of years ago I bought some plants 
for my garden which arrived in due course with 
a form of guarantee and instructions that if 
there was any trouble with the plants the guar- 
antee should be returned, with the order. 
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The soapbox speaker thts month is Keith F. Warren, pres- 
ident of the Warren Publications, which include The 
Banker (? Tradesman, Fibre & Fabric, Commercial 
Record and Banking Law Journal. Says Mr. Warren: 


I had trouble with some of the plants and 
complained, enclosing the guarantee and order 
as instructed. After a long delay I got a form 
reply stating that nothing could be done until 
I returned the guarantee and papers. 

I replied that this had already becn done. 
This went on for some months. Never once 
did I receive any indication that anybody had 
tried to investigate what was wrong. 

Finally I gave up in disgust and wrote the 
loss off to experience, but I have never again 
bought anything from a mail-order house. 

It would seem to me that it would be the 
most elementary good merchandising to follow 
up every complaint until there was some assur- 
ance that the customer had been satisfied or 
that every reasonable effort had been made to 
retain his goodwill and business. 


DEPARTMENT STORES. Is there anything more 
strictly impersonal than the complaint depart- 
ment of a department store? 

You order some merchandise from your de- 
partment store and it is not delivered. So you 
call up the complaint department. You give 
them the whole story and they promise to in- 
vestigate and call you back. ‘Two days later, 
as you have not heard, you call again and this 
time get another person who knows nothing 
about the matter. So you repeat your story, 
with the same result. 

If you have patience enough and time 
enough, you may finally get some attention. 
But the stores seem to work on the theory that 
it is best not to do anything about the first 
three or four complaints. They wait until the 
customer really gets mad. 


It seems to me that this is an essential weak- 
ness of BIGNESS and is a problem that de- 


serves attention and correction. 
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Your @Qhuestions 





Busvered 


ASK US for information or judgment on questions of 


current interest. We do not have space to publish answers to all 


questions received, but we shall reply by letter to all who write. 





CONSTRUCTION FEES. W /ien erect- 
ing a building, is it customary 
for a contractor to ask for an 
advance payment? 

No. At the end of each month 
he is paid most or all of the 
money due on the work done 
during the month. 


TELEVISION. How many com- 
panies use ITV for advertising 
purposes? 

More than a thousand. The 
exact number varies from month 
to month. 


JOBS IN ELECTRIC PLANTS. Will 
the development of atomic en- 
ergy power plants greatly affect 
employment in electric-utility 
systems? 

Not for some time. ‘The elec- 
tric-power industry is planning 
an expansion program and ex- 
pects its working force to in- 
crease during the next 10 years. 


ROADS. How much was spent 
last year for building and main- 
taining U. S. streets and roads? 

Three billion dollars. Of this, 
$1,600,000,000 went to con- 


struct new roads. 


SOIL PIPE. What is the outlook 
for the sale of cast-iron soil pipe 
and fittings this year? 

Demand probably will be 
equa! to last year’s, when 640,- 
000 tons were sold. 


MEDICAL DRAFT. Will Congress 
pass a bill drafting physicians 
and dentists for military service? 

Chances are that nothing will 
be done this year, although the 
services say they are seriously 
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handicapped by a shortage of 
medical and dental officers. 


LIFE INSURANCE. What is the 
total amount of life insurance 
in force in the United States? 

An estimated 201 billion dol- 
lars worth in 1948. 


TRAINING IN INDUSTRY. W here 
can I get information about in- 
dustrial training programs for 
college graduates? 

Get in touch with the local 
representative or the home office 
of companies that have training 
programs. ‘These include West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Campbell Soup 
Co., Armstrong Cork Co., Re- 
vere Copper & Brass, Inc. ‘There 
is also a booklet, Graduate Train- 
ing in Industry, published by the 
National Office Management 
Association, 545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., which de- 
scribes the plans of many com- 
panies. 


POPULATION. What is the most 
recent estimate of the popula- 
tion of the United States? 

On January 1, 1949, the esti- 
mate was 148 million, including 
armed forces overseas. 


LAYOFFS. Are employes en- 
titled to be paid for holidays 
(such as Christmas and New 
Year's Day) that occur during 
a layoff period? 

Practices vary so much that a 
definite answer cannot be given. 
When there is a union contract, 
it should be consulted. If the 
contract is vague on this qucs- 
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tion, past practice and the dura- 
tion and reason for the lavof 
help determine whether em- 
ployes should be paid. 


NEAR EAST TRADE. What was the 
value of U.S. trade with India 
and Pakistan last year? 

In 1948 the United States 
imported nearly 292 million dol- 
lars worth of goods from those 
countries. Exports to them 
amounted to 315 million dollars. 


FIRE INSURANCE. Where can a 
group of farmers get informa- 
tion on how to form a mutual 
fire insurance company? 

Write your state insurance 
commissioner for the local regu- 
lations. There is no set pro- 
cedure that covers 4all states. 


BUILDING-TO-SCALE. Is modular 
coordination widely used to- 
day? 

Many industries have adopted 
this system, which bases plans 
and materials on a 4-inch unit 
of measurement. The National 
Research Council, however, is 
making a survey to find out why 
modular coordination of build- 
ing materials, equipment and de- 
sign has not progressed faster. 


SENDING GOODS ABROAD. Do I! 
need an export license to ship 
a car to Casablanca? 

Yes. You should fill out an 
application to export, I. T. Form 
419, which can be obtained from 
your nearest Department of 
Commerce field office or from 
the department in Washington. 


FRENCH CURRENCY RESTRICTIONS. 
Flow many francs am I permitted 


to take into France? 

40.000. The number of francs 
vou may take out of France, 
however, is limited to 4000. 


BANK INCOME. Are any figures 
published on the yearly income 
of banking institutions? 

The Treasury Department an- 
nually lists the earnings and ex- 
penses of national banks in the 
United States and_ possessions. 
In 1948, net earnings of 4997 
national banks totaled 716 mil- 
lion dollars. 
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_ gl impse behind the scenes 





How a smart trade association 
woos customers for its industry 


EFORE those gleaming white frozen-food 
cabinets took their place in vour neighbor- 
hood store, many people behind the scenes in 
the frozen-food industry did a lot of thinking 
and planning about what you—the consumer— 
want. 

It wasn’t an accident that the store installed 
glittering self-service cabinets which invite 
you to help yourself to attractively packaged 
frozen foods instead of buying canned goods. 
It isn’t an accident when you read frozen-food 
recipes in your newspapers and in national 
magazines. 

People in the industry planned it that way. 

And the center of the industry's “planning 
branch” is its trade association in Washington 
—the National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers. 

It is the clearing-house through which 13] 
packers and suppliers cooperate for their com- 
mon interests and to increase their sales. 

The association was organized early in 1942, 
as the popularity of frozen foods began to boom 
during the war. Seven months later Lawrence 
Martin, a quiet and canny New Englander, was 
appointed secretary-manager and took charge 
of the Washington office. Martin brought to 
his new job 15 years of experience in the fruit 
and vegetable business in Boston. 

Each member pays an average of $600 to 
$700 in annual dues, depending on his produc- 
tion. What he gets for his dues is determined 
by the activities directed by Martin. 

With a staff of six, including a home econ- 
omist, Martin watches legislation, gathers in- 
formation to help association members, studies 
consumer desires, and plans promotion. His 
Washington office operates a_ streamlined 
kitchen and a test laboratory on its premises. 


One association project, of interest both to 
the industry and to consumers, was worked out 
jointly with the Department of Agriculture. 
The purpose was to secure definitive informa- 
tion on “fill of container.” Every fruit and vege- 
table has a different “fill.” For some, 90% 
“fill” is correct; for others it is not. Determina- 
tion of accurate standards protects both the 
purchaser and the producer. 

Another major project has been an operation 
to determine standards of identity and quality 
which will eventually be put into effect by the 
Food and Drug Administration. The stand- 
ards will vitally affect the packing and selling 
of frozen foods. | 

When hearings took place in the spring of 
1948, Lawrence Martin and the association’s 
counsel, John H. MacVey, participated for the 
entire 80 days. As a result, it is expected that 
the standards to be issued next fall will guaran- 
tee the consumer high-quality products and 
will enable the packers to do business profitably. 

The association’s direct service to producers 
covers a wide range of activities. 

In the streamlined kitchen, the home econ- 
omist, Margaret Florea Truby, creates new 
recipes for the use of frozen fruits and vege- 
tables. ‘These recipes, together with photo- 
graphs of the finished dishes, are sent to food 
editors of newspapers, magazines and radio 
stations. 

A weekly news-letter reports to all members 
what the association is doing. The association 
operates a nation-wide service to make quick 
investigations of any consumer complaints 
against a member packer. 

The association serves as a clearing-house for 
the collection and publication of pack statistics 
on frozen fruits and vegetables. The statistics 
furnish producers with valuable guidance on 
consumer preferences. 

In supervising these activities, Martin must 
be able to answer industry questions quickly 
and accurately. In addition, he is the voice of 
the frozen-food packers in Washington, ready 
to speak up whenever their interests are affected 
by government action. 

At a 1949 convention, more than 500 packers 
enjoyed an all-frozen-food dinner with various 
items from each section of the country. If the 
National Association of Frozen Food Packers 
has its way, some day you, too, will do that in 
vour home. 
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in a small town be butlt a national business 


OBERT A. GOODALL, successful in- 

ventor and manufacturer, has built a na- 

tionally known business in the town of Ogal- 
lala, Nebr., where he was born and raised. 

Many people still find it hard to identify 
Goodall with a little midwestern community 
of under 5000 people. For he seems, with his 
inventive skill and business shrewdness, as much 
out of character in a small agricultural city as 
a wheatfeld in downtown Detroit. 

His townfolk remember him 40 years ago 
as a pleasant sort of cut-up kid, then as an eager 
young man who worked for an Ogallala jeweler 
until the shop went broke. ‘They remember 
Goodall floating a bank loan, buying the store, 
taking a three-year jeweler’s course in four 
months and making the store pay. 

And the townfolk remember, more signifi- 
cantly, the tiny “factory” behind the store 
where Goodall produced the world’s first watch- 
cleaning machine and another device for in- 
stantaneous soldering of precious metals. 

Today, while his friends remember his 
climb, industrialists everywhere know him as 
a fellow businessman who has contributed parts 
to about everything from fishing reels to the 
atom bomb. And right from his home town, 
Ogallala. 

The Good-All Electric Manufacturing Co. 
was born in Ogallala and, except for branch 
plants in North Platte and Sutherland, Nebr., 
has stayed there. For besides having creative 
genius (200 usable machines in 25 years) 
Goodall has a personal success formula. He 
says: Stay where your investment is rooted and 
always have a reserve for hard times. 

In early struggling years he saved, borrowed 
and invested in sound business rental property. 
These he improved so that they produced in- 
come which soon paid for the properties—and 
these were his first reserve. 

Goodall is acutely aware of inherent hazards 
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in his location far from the big markets. But 
he manufactures small items which can be 
shipped as finished products at low cost. 

“We won't penalize ourselves,” he says, “by 
paying high freight rates on heavy materials to 
our city and high rates again to the points of 
consumption. We find we can make light- 
weight items and ship them to New York 
almost as cheaply as they could be shipped 
from one end of a big city to the other.” 

He does most of his buying by long-distance 
telephone. “By knowing the markets and the 
market trends we can buy cheaper and quicker 
by phone from out here than if we were right 
in a city,” he says. 

Goodall has always been a close watcher of 
manufacturing methods everywhere. And he 
always seeks simplicity of construction. 

“People,” he explains, “are inclined to do 
things the hard way. We make things in the 
simplest possible way. ‘The article thus will 
last indefinitely with little servicing.” 

Goodall was among the first to produce talk- 
ing motion-picture equipment. ‘That helped 
see him through the depression—and few work- 
ers were idle in Ogallala. 

Now he says: “As our new recession comes 
along, we have new items to place on the 
market.” 

His mind is wide open about business. He 
believes, indeed, that making mistakes often 
makes for better business. 

“Always assume that you will make mis 
takes,” he says. “Pat your people on the back 
when they make them and admit them. The 
quicker they make them the sooner they will 
be valuable to the organization.” 

“But analyze your products and make your 
mistakes while the products are new and the 
business is still young. When the business and 
products get older the early mistakes won't 
have been expensive ones.” 
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What CIO REALLY wants 





This powerful 
group insists 
that labor, 
government 
and consumers 
should all have a 
hand in running 
business 
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HERE was a time when men of business ran the world of business, 

without much kibitzing from either government or labor. Govern- 

ment was a sort of side-lines sitter, responsive to the moods of busi- 
ness leaders. Unions were local gadflies, with their eyes upon wages and 
working conditions. The “men of affairs” were businessmen. When 
public conferences were called to consider the state of the nation’s busi- 
ness, the invited guests were largely businessmen. ‘That was taken for 
granted. It was fitting—“the way things ought to be.” 

But times changed. An amazing change of the early 30’s was the spec- 
tacle of labor leaders sitting down at the same table with business leaders, 
with equal rank, to discuss the problems involved in the depression. 
Many a business leader found he had to gulp a couple of times, and try 
to be broad-minded. 

Times are still changing. Now comes a great labor federation, the 
CIO, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, with a plan for social 
control of the course of business. ‘These labor men think they know 
what is good for the economy, good for business, good for the people. 
Without the faintest trace of blush, they put forward the product of 
their brains on economic planning. They imply that their brains are not 
only as good as, but better than, the brains of business leaders. 

Say the labor men: Businessmen never in their lives ironed out a busi- 
ness cycle. In fact, they helped to make them. But business cycles make 
depressions, and depressions bear down upon millions of people. Many 
of these millions are union members. The unions have the duty, there- 
fore, of proposing new methods and new procedures which will keep 
employment high, and business humming. 

This is socialism, cry the businessmen. ‘This is regimentation. The 
scheme will kill initiative and free enterprise. It will gradually lead to 
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less production, less of everything for everyone. 

Nevertheless, the CIO is marching straight 
ahead with its program of social control of the 
economy, with large doses of government and 
labor participation. If it is adopted, the old 
system will be bent into new shapes. ‘The time 
is not far off when the CIO plan will be widely 
agitated, with the heat of controversy high. 

Right now all minds are fairly cool. Now is 
the time, therefore, to examine the program 
and see what the CIO is really after. 


THE MAJOR AIMS 


HE CIO program is drastic and far-reach- 
ing. It aims at a basic change in our e€co- 
nomic structure, a change which would almost 
certainly put an end to the idea of “free” en- 
terprise in the accepted sense of the term. 
& It would make government and labor full- 
time, full-voiced participants in the planning 
and decisions up to now regarded as manage- 
ment’s Own province. 
> It would make management, through the 
imposition of controls, accept those plans and 
decisions—whether it liked them or not. 

Only by such “democratic” planning, says 
the CIO, can we stop theorizing and achieve 
what the organization wants: permanent full 
employment under an economic system in 
which the most goods are produced at the 
lowest possible prices. 

Behind the CIO plan is this relatively new 
philosophy: Our economic system is too big 
to run itself. Such planning as has gone on 1s 
fumbling, improvising, patchwork planning. 
All the key decisions which affect all the peo- 
ple have been made by a few—decisions on 
production, prices, and so on. The “natural 
partnership” which should exist in the making 
of these decisions has been missing. 

Implicit in the CIO plan is labor’s unabashed 
belief that business and industry have not 
always served the “public interest.” ‘That it 
is high time for a well-aimed rap on their 
knuckles. That the rapping should be done 
not only by government, but bv labor as well, 
“without whose brain and muscle not a single 
wheel would turn.” 

If businessmen scream “‘socialism” till they 
are blue in the face, the CIO is prepared to 
have them do so. 

The chief CIO champions of the plan argue 
that their program is not, in reality, either com- 
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munism or socialism. ‘They point out that 
they are not seeking actual ownership of indus- 
try by the government. In fact, they say, the 
remaining Communists in the labor movement 
oppose the program. 

To the CIO’s economic theorists, their plan 
is a “middle way” between socialism of the 
British type and traditional American free en- 
terprise. Businessmen, of course, may not see 
much difference between actual government 
ownership of industry and government-and- 
labor control of the type the CIO advocates, 
but the CIO doesn’t care about that. 

At the first overt signs of an economic crisis, 
the CIO’s potent propaganda machine will 
begin to rumble. Congress will be heavily 
pressured for appropriate action to make the 
plan a national law. 


BLUEPRINT FOR TOMORROW? 


EADERS of CIO have not yet defined all 
the working details of their program. 
They frankly ask help from the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers in regard to 
“long-range industrial planning,” and ask that 
the President and Congress back up the Eco- 
nomic Advisers in working out “concrete 
terms’ for the program. 

The broad outlines of the plan, however, 
are clear, and can be fully reported. 

lirst, the name, innocuous enough: The 
Industry Council Plan. 

Second, the structure: At the top of the 
heap, a National Production Board made up 
of representatives of government, management, 
labor, farmer and consumer. Note inclusion 
of the farmer, evidence of the alliance which 
labor hopes to forge ever more strongly on the 
theory that what’s good for the farmer is good 
for labor, and vice versa. 

Below this top board would be separate 
councils—composed of representatives of labor, 
management and government—at the head of 
each “basic and monopolistic industry.” 

Exactly which industries are “basic and mo- 
nopolistic’” the CIO plan does not spell out. 
But privately the planners talk big. It is plain 
that they hope to include any industry where 
a case could be made to the effect that its dis- 
location would seriously affect many workers. 

In addition, there would be sub-industry 
councils, but whether region by region or plant 
by plant has not vet been figured out. 
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PLANNERS IN ACTION 


each of these boards and councils the 
CIO blueprint assigns certain functions. 

Job of the National Production Board would 
be to review our entire economy, decide how 
much production and how much employment 
we need overall to keep the economy stable, 
and set production and employment targets 
industry by industry. 

Job of each industry council would be to 
shoot for those targets. In so doing, it would 
decide whether to expand or curtail output; 
where to locate new plants, if any; set price 
ceilings and wage floors; pass on technological 
changes; study the rate of capital investment 
in equipment and expansion, and recommend 
government financial aid if necessary; keep 
an eye on profits. 

Some sample problems the industry councils 
would deal with: 

& The steel industry council would study long- 
range steel needs of the nation and decide how 
much and how fast steel capacity should be in- 
creased. 

& The auto industry council would pass on 
price increases when new models appeared, 
and reject them if it decided they were needless. 

The sub-industry councils would see that the 
industry council decisions were carried out 
plant by plant or region by region. 


THE CONTROLS 
7; CIO planners argue quite blandly that 


it is not inconceivable for such a program 
to operate on a voluntary basis. But they are 
realists, not wool-gatherers. ‘They know that 
not one management in a million will freely 
submit to having the government and union 
step in and “help” it decide matters which it 
has traditionally decided for itself. 

Therefore, say the planners, Congress will 
have to clothe the National Production Board 
with the power to set up controls (prices, wages, 
allocations, inventories, production) and _ to 
police them. 

The CIO is confident that if a crisis comes, 
with millions jobless and clamoring for some- 
thing to be done, slogans about “free enter- 
prise” won't stand in the way of the Industry 
Council Plan. 

Already the CIO build-up for controls has 
begun against the day when business will make 
its inevitable, bitter fight against them. CIO 


Is free private enterprise adequate to prevent depres- 
stons and create opportunity for full 
employment all the time? 


No, says the CIO. The present system must be replaced 
by a new system of soctal control of the major 
poltcies of the basic industries. 


Is this socialistic? \No, says the CIO, for ownership 
of businesses would still be private. But yes, it 
is soctalistic, say the businessmen, for control 
of business 15 more important than mere 
ownership. 


Read the ClO plan and decide for yourself. 
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pamphlets assert that “controls” exist even 
now—controls self-imposed by business through 
price-fixing and various monopolistic practices. 
A favorite bit of CIO oratory is the declaration 
that our “free” economy is totally free in name 
only. 

Another argument, of which much more will 
be heard as time goes on, will be to liken the 
industries under the plan to public utilities. 

What if business bucks? Then, a CIO 
spokesman admits, there would follow “com- 
mandeering, receivership, public administra- 
tion or whatever name you choose to give it. 
Ultimately, it may mean public purchase of 
such of the basic industries as may be necessary 
to insure public service plus efficient adminis- 
tration.” 


THE PLAN’S BEGINNINGS 


YNAMITE though the Industry Council 
Plan may turn out to be, its evolution up 

to now has been slow and unspectacular. 
Seeds of the idea were planted in early New 
Deal years by the bright young theorists who 
gathered around Roosevelt. The first fruits 
began to appear in 1940. CIO President Philip 
Murray proposed joint labor, industry and gov- 
ernment boards in each “important industry 
affected by the national defense,” and Walter 
Reuther, of the United Auto Workers, urged 
a similar setup for the auto industry in its 

change-over to plane-making. 

The labor-management plant production 
committees, later made part of the War Pro- 
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duction Board, are now, in retrospect, regarded 
by the CIO as a step in the nght direction. 
By 1944, when post-war reconversion was in 
the air, the CIO blueprint began to emerge in 
its present form. Since then it has been pro- 
posed and adopted as a resolution at CIO 
anual conventions. 

Tracing the development of the plan is also 
a good way of tracing the CIO’s rising power. 
Not much more than 10 years ago, its chief 
preoccupation was organizing, battling for its 
very existence. When the Murray-Reuther 
proposals were made in 1940, many people 
felt they were audacious attempts by labor to 
muscle in on a field it was hardly even qualli- 
fied to discuss, let alone participate in. 

Many people will view in the same light the 
CIO's far more extensive blueprint of today. 
But now the CIO is secure, self-confident, un- 
afraid of its foes and not the least bashful 
about demanding a partner’s voice in the deci- 
sions of management. 


THE IFS, ANDS, AND BUTS 


ECAUSE the Industry Council Plan is 
still only a blueprint, the opposition to it 
has been scant and scattered. 

Management has not yet marshaled its big 
guns against the plan. But when it does, it 
will fight furiously, and raise these charges: 
that labor is getting altogether too big for its 
britches; that the proposal to move in on man- 
agement prerogatives will kill the kind of in- 
centive which built up our economy; that the 
plan itself is a long step on the road to national- 
ization, indeed a form of socialism. 

Within the CIO itself there is a good bit 
of soul-searching about the plan. Few of the 
organization’s deep thinkers take much stock 
in management’s worries. But a few fret about 
the charge made by CIO left-wingers that the 
plan uncomfortably resembles Mussolini's fas- 
cist corporate state. ‘They see the possibility 
that strict controls over management would 
mean just as strict controls over labor, that 
labor would place itself in a strait jacket. 

For instance, the right to strike. With the 
government part of the industry councils, 
would labor be in a position to strike if it re- 
fused to go along on certain decisions? 

Another fear is that in industries with weak 
unions, not trained or qualified in management 
problems, management would be able to put 
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something over with the added advantage of 
union endorsement. 

All these are very real factors to be con- 
sidered, and the CIO does not discount them. 

The planners admit that their blueprint is 
bold, sweeping, radical. But they deny that 
it is revolutionary. ‘They argue that owner- 
ship would still remain in private hands, and 
that there would be nothing to prevent 
“initiative and enterprise’ from topping the 
minimum production and employment goals 
set by the industry councils. 

Then comes their clincher: If economic ca- 
tastrophe looms, they ask, would business not 
prefer this plan to something even bolder, 
more extreme? 


THE PROSPECTS 


O long as nothing really serious rocks the 

U. S. economic boat, the CIO plan will 
remain on paper only. But make no mistake 
about it. Once the signs of depression begin 
to converge, the pressure will be applied—fast 
and with flourish. 

Meanwhile, the CIO is warming up for the 
big push. Immediately ahead are its short- 
range legislative objectives: ‘Taft-Hartley re- 
peal, minimum wage increases, social security, 
health insurance, and so on. In CIO eyes 
there is a whole series of connections between 
these closer goals and its long-range economic 
plan. 

One politically important tie-up is_ this: 
Achievement of the first goals will be a test 
of strength, and smooth the way for achieve- 
ment of the second. 

Will the CIO get what it wants? Will its 
blueprint become a reality? Much will depend 
on the severity of any crisis, the temper of the 
people at the time—and the effectiveness of 
the opposition. 

At present the potential opposition to the 
CIO’s plan is not vocal. The rank and file of 
businessmen, who might be expected to look 
with disfavor on the CIO proposal, are not 


~ even aware that the plan exists. While the 


CIO is busy in preparation for the later mak- 
ing of hay, the businessmen, by and large, are 
slumbering. The CIO has something organ- 
ized, in a bundle. The business interests have 
nothing organized and bundled up. The time 
may come when it will be shown again that 
it’s hard to beat something with nothing. 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 


Special reports of local happenings 


from readers and other correspondents 





San Francisco, Cal—Old milk bottles. The 
Golden State Milk Co. has finally found a 
way to make use of more than 1000 pre-war 
quarter-pint milk bottles which have clut- 
tered up its warehouses since 1938. Paul 
Young, Golden State president, has turned 
them over to Pets Unlimited. ‘The bottles 
seem just the right size for feeding orphan 
puppies and kittens. 


Newport News, Va.— Bank news. ‘Ihe Citizens 
Marine Jefferson Bank here has placed an add- 
ing machine in the lobby for its customers to 
use. This is an act of goodwill and something 
else: 

It speeds the customers’ task of adding de- 
posit lists and, consequently, speeds up the 
bank’s own operations—a desirable thing for 
any bank anywhere. 

Customers like the idea. But the machine 
got out of order during its first week in the 
lobby. A repairman discovered a 5-cent piece 
clogging the mechanism. Bank officials weren't 
sure whether somebody was trying to be funny 
or actually thought it was a nickel-in-the-slot 
machine. 


Fort Collins, Colo.— New-type irrigation. ‘The 
manufacture of sprinkler irrigation equipment 
is a fast-growing enterprise in the West. 
Where great lengths of pipe can be moved and 
coupled, sprinkler irrigation pays in many in- 
stances. ‘The sprinkler pipes replace old 
methods of irrigating land with water running 
in ditches. 

There are an estimated million acres now 
under sprinkler irrigation; ultimately, in the 
opinion of industry leaders, the number should 
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reach 5 million. A great deal of profitable busi- 
ness seems to lie ahead. 

The merits: Sprinkler irrigation can be ap- 
plied to rough land without leveling, or to land 
where ditch irrigation enhances erosion. Water 
can be applied evenly and at a rate the soil will 
take. It can be used to flush out alkali. Less 
water is needed than in the usual irrigation 
systems. Sprinkling may actually stretch the 
West’s scanty water supplies. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Science and safety. Nearing 
completion here is the world’s largest research 
laboratory to be devoted exclusively to develop- 
ment of safety equipment for mines, industries 
and public service organizations. The facilities 
are provided by Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
and the results of research will be available to 
all industry. 

The laboratory will include high altitude 
chambers to test oxygen breathing apparatus; 
dust, fume and gas chambers for research on 
masks and protective respirators; a wind tunnel 
to improve instruments for measuring air ve 
locities in mine shafts; an electron microscope, 
magnifying up to 100,000 times. 

Specially designed dummies will be used in 
testing safety belts. Model heads, some of 
which simulate breathing, will help improve 
efficiency of face masks and respirators. 


San Diego, Cal._— Mail-order bookkeeping. ‘Take 
a look at that mail-order bookkeeping service 
that three former aircraft workers started four 
years ago. ‘Their “Mail-Me-Monday” company 
now keeps accounts for 7000 small enterprises 
in the U.S. and Canada and has grossed around 
142 million dollars. 

The firm calls itself ““Mail-Me-Monday” be- 
cause that is the day when clients mail in their 
business records. 

The idea originated with Jack Hession, 38, 
a former federal bank examiner in New York. 
During the war he worked here as a machinist 
at Consolidated Vultee, where he met two 
former businessmen, Elias Berwin and Charles 
Silverman. 

They formed the bookkeeping service for 
small local firms. But within a year they 
opened branches in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
CISCO. 

The “Mail-Me-Monday” offices are in a con- 
verted mansion on First Avenue, overlooking 
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the Bay. Forty-five employes use IBM ma- 
chines to prepare detailed statements, including 
tax deductions, for the clients. 

Cost of the service is $15 a month for cus- 
tomers grossing $25,000 a year or less, and $5 
a month extra for every additional $25,000. 
Each client gets 52 prepaid envelopes in which 
to send cash-paid-outs, pay-roll slips, sales 
records and so on. 

“Mail-Me-Monday” proclaims: “If you can 
lick an envelope we can do your bookkeeping.” 

“M-M-M” early decided against going after 
small business accounts all over the country. 
Rather, it sells franchises to licensees who in 
turn solicit business in specified areas. ‘There 
are now 260 licensees, each paying “M-M-M” 
a royalty of a dollar a month for each account 
handled, plus a franchise fee of $1000 or $2000 
depending on the size and potential of the 
territory. 


St. Louis, Mo.— Double-purpose building. ‘The 
American Stove Co.'s new office building here 
serves a double purpose through an admirable 
blending of architecture with function. 

The employes are housed in soundproofed 
and air-conditioned ofhces. An ingenious com- 
bination of continuous windows and _ direc- 
tional glass blocks makes artificial light unnec- 
essary except on very dull days. Employes 
“dress up” to match their new surroundings. 

The strikingly modern six-story building also 
serves as an unusual sales center. ‘The lobbv 
floor, lighted according to a sculptor’s design, 
is an attractive background for display of the 
companys Magic Chef gas ranges and other 
products. The better building, the firm be- 
lieves, will mean better business. 


Green Bay, Wis.— Department store story. Jerry 
Atkinson, manager of Prange’s Department 
Store here, recently enrolled in a course in 
public speaking. Many wondered why, be- 
cause Atkinson is already a_ self-possessed 
speaker. Actually, he did so to encourage 
others in his store personnel to enroll. 

He believes strongly in competent, poised 
employes. The personal element to him is vital 
in the successful operation of a small-com- 
munity department store. 

Now in his early forties, Atkinson has re- 
versed the route of most merchandisers. He 
was a rising junior executive in a large organiza- 
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tion and quit to come to the Prange store in 
this town of about 50,000. 

“There is no reason why the small-city de- 
partment store can't be as smart and as sharp 
as the big-city store,” Atkinson says. “The 
merchandising fundamentals are alike in Green 
Bay and New York.” 

Atkinson brought in several key executives 
from large cities and he thinks this has been 
justified by results. ‘The store, he points out, 
is headed toward a 6-million-dollar annual busi- 
ness this year—an increase of a million in less 
than two years. 

“I don’t mean that you can’t find any capable 
local people. We've found plenty of them. 
But you need trained people to find them and 
you need trained people to emphasize the small 
things that spell the difference between good 
merchandising and sloppy merchandising.” 

To Atkinson, old-fashioned good housekeep- 
ing 1s very important. He demands courtesy 
of salespeople and encourages customer cooper- 
ation. And all of the personnel are urged to 
participate in civic affairs. 

“A store in a small community must be a 
part of the community,’ Atkinson believes. 

“When you enter merchandising in the small 
city in that spirit,” he says, “your work becomes 
fun and you have a sense of achievement which 
is the greatest reward you can get from any 
effort.” 


Beverly Hills, Cal_—Furs fer men. You may 
have heard of Al Teitelbaum, the man who 
puts exquisite furs on the movie queens. Now 
Teitelbaum is trying to put furs on men, chil- 
dren, infants, dogs, automobiles and even office 
fixtures. 

His basic business remains furs for women. 
But Teitelbaum has introduced men’s vests and 
sports jackets in nutria, kidskin, American 
broadtail, pony and kangaroo. He has created 
zebra upholstery for automobiles, broadtail 
jackets for dogs, an ermine baby bib, a kangaroo 
typewriter cover and Christmas trees of white 
and silver-blue mink. 

Practicing what he proposes, ‘Teitelbaum 
uses a mink cover on his own telephone. What 
he intends, specifically, is to make everyone in 
sunny California—and other sections—fur-con- 
scious all year round. 





> Write us of goings on in your town. 
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EVEN SMALL FIRMS 
CAN SELL ABROAD 











N Illinois small-town manufacturer of agri- 
cultural machinery, who had never ex- 
ported before, is now sending a substantial 
part of his output abroad and doing business 
all over the world. 

A manufacturer in Tampa, Fla., reports sales 
of 452 of his baby strollers in Latin American 
countries in six months. 

A trading company in New Orleans, repre- 
senting many small manufacturers and pro- 
ducers, recently completed a deal with an im- 
porter in Hawaii for the sale of $52,300 worth 
of food products. 

A Kentucky tobacco producer reports $30,000 
in sales of leaf tobacco to firms in Africa and 
the Canary Islands. 

These are among the fruits of the activities 
of International House, a non-profit organiza- 
tion set up by civic-minded people in New 
Orleans nearly three and a half years ago. In- 
ternational House represents an effort to re- 
capture for the Crescent City the No. | place 
in export trade New York took during the Civil 
War. ‘The port of New Orleans now ranks 
second in America in dollar volume. 

International House prides itself on being 
the friend of the “little fellow.” ‘The majority 
of the 30,000 or more world trade contacts for 
which it has been responsible have been on 
behalf of the small businessman. Its aim has 
been to tell him about foreign trade, interest 
him in allocating part of his production to 
foreign sales, and assist him in finding either 
overseas agents or an American export-manage- 
ment firm to handle his line. 

Experience has shown that most small manu- 
facturers have held off from export ventures 
because they feared red tape or thought the 
cost of setting up an export department would 
not be warranted by sales. 

International House frequently recommends 
an export-management arrangement which 
gives the small producer what is essentially 
his own export manager in the port of New 
Orleans. 
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Such a manager handles a number of non- 
competing lines for producers, distributes his 
costs of operation, and thus can maintain agents 
throughout the world. The small producer 
gets his return on the product, the export man- 
ager gets his commission and the foreign buyer 
gets the product he needs. 

International House, however, says it is also 
interested in working with manufacturers who 
prefer to develop foreign markets directly. 

Its field of operation is the entire mid-con- 
tinent area, bordered roughly by Cincinnati on 
the east, Denver on the west and the Great 
Lakes on the north. In this area, International 
House contends, businessmen can ship or im- 
port more cheaply through New Orleans than 
through East or West Coast ports, because of 
a favorable structure of inland freight rates. 

Here are examples of how International 
House operates: 

When the Illinois manufacturer of farm ma- 
chinery, mentioned above, sought aid, an ex- 
port agreement was negotiated for him with a 
trading company. At the end of nine months, 
the trading company reported that distributors 
had been appointed all over the world from Ice- 
land to South America, from Europe to the 
Philippines, and that initial sampling orders 
for 20 units (roughly $30,000 in value) resulted 
in reorders for four or five times that quantity. 

The Tampa manufacturer of baby strollers 
lacked the needed export-business “know-how.” 
An employe of International House recalled 
that several years previously an export manager 
in St. Louis had done an excellent job in find- 
ing world markets for a “victory model” baby 
carriage. ‘The baby-stroller manufacturer and 
the St. Louis trader were brought together. Re- 
sult: business for both. 

Knowing that our business firms cannot con- 
tinue to export unless foreign businesses can 
sell us goods, International House nearly two 
years ago launched an import development pro- 
gram. One of its projects was a survey of mar- 
kets for foreign goods in the mid-continent area. 

Largely as the result of these efforts, more 
goods were imported in 1948 through the port 
of New Orleans than in any previous year. The 
total value was 424 million dollars, 19.1% above 
the 1947 total. 

The port business of New Orleans is boom- 
ing and many a small American businessman is 
finding made-to-order markets abroad. 
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For visitors who travel to New York to attend the theater, 
opera and major sports events, Lenore Tobin has a handy service. She’s 
got all the answers to that important question: Where are my seats 
located? 

Lenore Tobin is the publisher of Stubs, the compact guide which 

Know Where contains clear seating plans of every New York theater and major enter- 

tainment place, including Carnegie Hall, Radio City Music Hall, 

Your Seats Metropolitan Opera House, Yankee Stadium, Polo Grounds, Ebbets 
Field and Madison Square Garden. 

Are Located With Stubs the location of your seats is no longer a mystery which 

can be solved only by the ticket seller in a New York box office. This 

guide shows, when you buy tickets by mail or through your home-town 

agent, how far over “left” or “right” your seats are, whether “center” 
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How lonesome can a dog get? ‘That's what Mrs. Frances 

McHale Mufioz wondered when clients began to ask if she could 
arrange for someone to take care of their lonely poodles. 

Mrs. Munoz is the manager of New York’s Poodle Specialty Shop, 

“catering to fastidious dogs.” She solved the lonesome-canine problem 

by establishing a dog-sitting service. ‘This unusual service is now so 








Dog-Sitters busy that the shop employs four young women who own dogs and 
a love them. All these young women are ex-baby-sitters. 
for Hire Dog-sitters get the standard rates for baby-sitters, which in New York 





IN Palo Alto, Cal., the village blacksmith doesn’t stand 
under the spreading chestnut tree. Instead, he piles his paraphernalia 
in a jeep and scoots along the highway calling on his clients. 

William Boggs, 42, is the mighty-muscled man who brings his smithy 
to the horse instead of insisting that the horse must be brought to 
s the smithy. 

Blacksmith Shop Boggs’ mobile blacksmith shop is a jeep with an anvil slung at one 
side and a forge mounted behind. In the back are the tools of his 
on Wheels trade: tongs, hammers, chisels and leather apron. 

He plies his trade in the swank Peninsula district, south of 
San Francisco, where western-style horseback riding is a popular pastime. 
He gets from $6 up for each horse he shoes and sometimes shoes 
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is a mythical spot, and whether your “choice” 
location actually is tucked away behind a post. 

Stubs is a 64-page booklet which sells for $1 
a copy. Every department store and book shop 
in New York carries it. And Lenore Tobin 
does a brisk mail-order business from her office 
in the St. James Theater building. Her one- 
inch advertisements in the theatrical pages of 
New York newspapers draw replies from all 
over the United States. Dollar bills and checks 
tumble out of envelopes from people eager to 
purchase Stubs, sight unseen. Fifty thousand 
copies have been sold in eight years. 

Miss ‘Tobin thought up the idea of Stubs 
when she was fresh out of Cornell and worked 
for Lee Shubert, famous theatrical producer. 
While selling tickets she noticed that the most 








is a minimum of 75 cents an hour. ‘The fee 
is the same whether the sitter is looking after 
two dogs or one. Some sitters say it’s easier to 
take care of two dogs because dogs are able 
to amuse each other. 

Dog-sitters are required most frequently on 
Saturday afternoons and nights and on holi- 
days. Three or four hours is the average sitting 
time in the evening. But some sitters spend 


frequent question asked was: Where are my 
seats located? It wasn’t always easy to answer 
the question when a long line of fretful people 
was waiting before the box-office window. 

At first Miss ‘Tobin, whose special job was to 
sell tickets for theater parties sponsored by 
charitable organizations, simply gave away free 
a small folder showing the seating plans of the 
theater. Gradually she enlarged the folder 
into a booklet including other theater seating 
plans—but still gave it away free. When the 
booklet became so popular that people began 
asking where it could be bought, Lenore Tobin 
decided to go into business. 

For the future she plans to advertise in news- 
papers outside New York, solicit national 
advertising, and sell 25,000 copies in 1949. 


all day Saturday and Sunday with dogs, and 
the dogs usually prefer the same sitter. 

Sitters claim it is simpler to understand a 
dog’s whimper than a baby’s whoop and holler. 
Sitters also say that most dogs are obedient 
whereas young babies don’t know the meaning 
of that word. Maybe that’s why these canine 
caretakers declare that it’s easier sitting with 
dogs and more fun too. 





10 horses in an afternoon. He’s so busy that 
his customers have to make appointments 
weeks in advance. And his gross in 1948 
surpassed $10,000. 

William Boggs always believed that horses 
were here to stay. He was born in the golden 
age of the Model T, when other kids’ chief 
interest was automobiles and blacksmiths were 
rapidly turning their shops into garages. In 
Charlottesville, Va., where Boggs spent his boy- 
hood, he used to hang around the few remain- 
ing shops, fascinated by the smiths’ work. 
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He noticed that most of the smiths were 
elderly men and wondered what would happen 
after they died. ‘That is what first prompted 
him to shoe horses, work at the anvil. 

At 16 he joined the Army and attended the 
horseshoer’s school at Fort Riley, Kans. He 
wound up as an instructor and taught horse- 
shoeing until he retired from the Army at 38. 

A civilian again, he still believed in his origi- 
nal hunch that the horse was here to stay. So 
he set up his mobile blacksmith shop. And 
the hunch has been paying him off handsomely. 
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WOMEN’S STOCKINGS ARE SLIPPING 


Competition returns to the hosiery industry 


closely to sales, partly by 
the “survival of the fittest” 
among the 700 manufactur- 
ers in the field, many of 
them one-machine opera- 
tors and newcomers. 

But chiefly the industry 








HE feminine leg is stepping out these days 

in finer, filmier and fancier stockings than 
ever before. ‘This shimmering movement has 
brought cheer to the wearer and to the be- 
holder but, ironically, only the coldest of com- 
fort to the hosiery manufacturer. 

The men who make women’s stockings find 
themselves in a trap caused by production out- 
pacing demand. Naturally enough, perhaps, 
women are buying fewer pairs of hose, now 
that they can get all they want, than in the 
days when merely the rumor of a nylon sup- 
ply at a store was enough to bring crowds of 
shoppers on the run. 

Statistics tell the sad story: 
>In 1940 shipments of full-length hose 
amounted to 56,600,000 dozen pairs, in 1948 
to only 51,400,000 dozen pairs. This is an 
even steeper drop than it looks because the 
period saw a 15 million increase in population. 
& Pre-war, the average woman bought 10 to 
12 pairs of stockings a year. Today she buys 
half that number. 

& Not too long ago a woman counted her- 
self lucky to get a pair of 45-gauge, 30-denier 
hose (the standard “service- weight” type). 
But now customers are turning up noses at 
all but the sheerest hose (51 gauge, 15 demier). 

As a result of all this, competition in the 
industry has come back with a bang, and prices 
have tumbled. Stockings of well-known brands 
which a year ago sold for $2.25 a pair are 
down to $1.65. 

The hosiery industry is not quite prepared 
to call its current dilemma a “glut,” but ad- 
mits to a “period of adjustment.” In few fields 
has the return of a buyer's market been so 
sharply felt. 

Keenly aware of the downtrend in all con- 
sumer buving since last fall, the hosiery makers 
know that they must work and plan skillfully 
to maintain prosperity in the next few years 
at anywhere near the level of the era just past. 

Leaders of the industry hope this can be 
achieved partly by gearing production more 
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aims to keep stable by 
stricter attention to the caprices and crotchets 
of the sex it serves. Or, as the hosiery people’s 
dignified propaganda puts it, by a greater stress 

1 “the art of merchandising.” 

Seldom have men anywhere made so care- 
ful a study of the whims of women buyers as 
in the hosiery business, and these are some 
of the findings on which the industry’s future 
selling activities will be based. 

1. Silk, cotton and rayon have taken a per- 
manent back seat in the stocking picture. Silk, 
which reigned supreme until nylon came along, 
took oily 1% of the industry’s output in 1948, 
nvlon 86%. 

2. The sheerer the nylon, the better the 
girls—and presumably their men—like it. 
Though 15 denier is now the lightest yarn 
used, there are trade rumors of a still sheerer 
™ 10 denier, in the works at Du Pont. 

. The relatively new practice of going bare- 
hand in summer allegedly holds no terror for 
the industry. Wise heads among the hosiery 
makers have refused to indulge in a proposed 
million-dollar advertising drive against bare 
legs—they feel it would boomerang. In- 
stead, in their fashion promotion, they argue 
there is only a limited time-and-place for 
bare legs. 

4. Most manufacturers pooh-pooh the sales 
potential of seasonal fads in stockings, but 
make the most of them while they last. ‘This 
summer’s stocking fads include outlined heels, 
pointed instead of box heels, seams of contrast- 
ing colors, and 10-inch clocks. 

The hosiery industry got its first big spurt 
after World War I, when hemlines went up, 
high shoes went out, and the feminine leg 
became something to be looked at. Now that 
skirts are somewhat longer, the hosiery mak- 
ers should logically be worried. But they are 
not. They point out that in the interim be- 
tween the wars it became perfectly ladylike 
for women to cross their legs. This, thev be- 
lieve, will keep the stocking, and the limb it 
adorns, in the public eve. 
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ARE IMPORTANT PEOPLE 


10 ways to keep them on the team 








HE boss in any business, from the workers’ 

point of view, is probably not the president 
of the company, and not the top manager. In 
some big companies these high officials are not 
even known to the average worker. ‘There ts 
a man, however, who is always thought of as a 
boss. He is the foreman. (And “he” may be 
a woman. ) 

But this does not guarantee that the foreman 
will think like management, have the same loy- 
alties as management, or really be management. 
On the contrary, there is a great effort to per- 
suade foremen to think like labor and to have 
the same loyalties as labor unions. 

How to get foremen on the management 
team, and keep them there, is a problem that 
confronts a great many businessmen. Here are 
10 suggestions. 

1. Don't use the word “foreman” to describe 
subordinates such as straw bosses. Decide in 
each case whom you want to manage your busi- 
ness as a foreman, then call him a foreman. 

2. Pay foremen like members of manage- 
ment. Unions have pushed up wage rates, in- 
cluding overtime, so that in some companies 
workers are getting more than their foremen. 
A foreman should get more than the highest- 
paid worker under him. Some company execu- 
tives believe the margin should be at least 25%. 

3. Don’t lay off foremen during temporary 
shut-downs any more than you would lay off 
your head bookkeeper. 

4. Don't by-pass the foreman on hiring. If 
you have a personnel department, it should 
work through the foreman, not around him. 
If your personnel department screens job ap- 
plicants by aptitude or other tests, let the fore- 
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man still make the final decision. Let him be 
the one to inform an applicant that he has been 
hired. 

5. Don’t by-pass the foreman in selecting 
workers for promotion. Even though your per- 
sonnel department uses a rating system for de- 
termining who shall be promoted, let the fore- 
man make the final decision. And let him 
make the announcement. 

6. Make sure your workers get through the 
foreman all communications on changes in 
pay, hours, working conditions. Such commu- 
nications should not be announced first by 
union shop stewards. 

7. Bring the foreman into collective-bargain- 
ing conferences. Some companies call together 
their foremen in advance of union contract 
negotiations. The foremen suggest contract 
changes to improve company operations. 

At one company, the Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Co., the foremen themselves negotiate 
the labor contract with the union. ‘T. ‘T. Arden, 
company vice president, explains that the fore- 
man is the real administrator of all labor policy, 
including union contracts. ‘The foreman, says 
Mr. Arden, is the one management! employe 
who is in constant contact with the working 
employe, who is each day and hour administer- 
ing, interpreting and otherwise operating the 
labor policy. 

8. Provide the foreman with the tools of 
management. Give him a loose-leaf policy 
manual, kept up to date, giving company labor 
relations policies, including actions on past 
grievances, cross-indexed and readily available. 
This will enable the foreman to apply company 
policy with the knowledge that other foremen 
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in similar cases would make similar decisions. 

9. Don’t let the factory superintendent, the 
industrial relations department, the personnel 
manager, the safety department or anyone else 
by-pass the foreman. Industrial relations and 
personnel should be a staff function. Leave 
the actual management of the worker to the 
foreman. Back up the foreman on his decisions. 

10. Try to get the foreman to want to im- 
prove his leadership. Foremen have long been 
chosen more for their mechanical ability than 
for their ability as leaders. Don’t suddenly give 
the foreman the impression that he has auto- 
maticaily become a bigger and more important 
cog in the machine. But encourage him to 
realize that he can broaden his responsibilities 
and improve his status if he will make the effort. 





The average foreman must reach for more 
training, more knowledge of economics and 
human relations, and a broader understanding 
of what makes his company tick. Much of this 
training can be made available by management 
through after-hours training courses. 

Today there is controversy over whether fore- 
men should have the same federally guaranteed 
collective bargaining rights as workers. The 
Taft-Hartley law denied foremen such rights. 
The next version of the labor law may reverse 
this policy. 

But actually foremen can’t be made a part 
of management by the passage or amendment 
of any law. Only hard work on the part of 
management and the foremen themselves will 
keep foremen on the management team. 
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re what is good for an industry can be good 
for its workers. To most businessmen that 
may not sound like the philosophy of a CIO 
union. But it is a basic principle of the CIO 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 

For 30 years this union and the Hickey-Freeman 
Co., manufacturers of men’s fine clothes, have 
had friendly labor relations. In all that time there 
has not been a single strike. A good deal of the 
credit, according to a study by the National Plan- 
ning Association, goes to the union’s realization 
that the welfare of its members depends upon the 
successful operation of the business. 

The late Sidney Hillman negotiated the first 
contract with Hickey-Freeman in 1919. The con- 
tract recognized the right of the company to oper- 
ate an open shop. Arbitration was chosen as the 
only method for settling disputes. ‘The union 
agreed that there should be no stoppage of work 
because of disputes or dissatisfaction. Both parties 
agreed that an award of the arbitrator should be 
final and binding. 

Dr. William Leiserson was selected as the first 
arbitrator. His decisions soon set a basic labor 
relations pattern. ‘Thereafter, need for an arbitra- 
tor dwindled and finally vanished. For 19 years 
all grievances have been settled amicably by com- 
pany and union. Not one case has gone to arbi- 
tration. 

“Constructive unionism,” or the ability of the 
union to see the employer’s point of view, has been 
largely responsible for those years of labor peace. 
During the 1933-35 depression years, union leaders 
negotiated three 15% wage cuts. (The union 
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even lent money to several clothing factories when 
commercial banks refused to extend credit. ) 

Even in prosperous times, the union has kept 
alert to the economic facts of life regarding Hickey- 
Freeman's competitive position. Says one com- 
pany ofhcial, ““The Amalgamated has never made 
a wild demand. Usually it just comes around and 
we discuss the situation. Often the demand 
emerges as a suggestion from these discussions and 
is mutually agreed upon.” 

Moderation and responsible union leadership 
have paid off in benefits to the union as well as to 
the company. Hickey-Freeman eventually agreed 
to the closed shop and automatic checkoff. This 
gave the union security and gave the leaders free- 
dom to make decisions which might at the time 
be unpopular with the rank-and-file workers. Over 
the years, says the National Planning Association, 
this ability of the union to act independently of 
short-run considerations produced decisions favor- 
able to the employers. 

Today a conversation or a phone call settles 
nearly every problem that comes up between 
Hickey-Freeman and Amalgamated, without ref- 
erence to the written contract. The head of the 
company labor department boasts that in 18 years 
he has never read the agreement. 

If such an informal relationship were tried in an 
industry where bargaining was new, it probably 
wouldn’t work, says the National Planning Asso- 
ciation. The mutual confidence between Hickey- 
freeman and Amalgamated has come after long 
years of painful evolution. But apparently it was 
worth the effort. 
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OU are now reading words that were 

printed by a process basically the same as 
the one Johannes Gutenberg used to print the 
Bible back about 1450. But in the near future, 
your reading matter may be printed without 
the use of either type or ink. 

Big changes are taking place in composing- 
room and press-room operations. These changes 
add up to a technological revolution in the 
$2,600,000,000 printing industry. 

The revolution will be slow in reaching a 
climax because the industry has a heavy invest- 
ment in conventional equipment. But the new 
processes eventually are bound to make for 
more reading matter. 


Gutenberg’s Invention 


PRINTING as we know it begins with the 
setting of metal type. In its simplest form, 
individual metal letters are set by hand in their 
proper order to form words and sentences. Ink 
on the raised surfaces of the letters then is 
pressed against paper to make the imprint. 

This process, unchanged in fundamentals 
since Gutenberg invented movable type some 
500 years ago, has been greatly speeded up by 
the use of intricate, expensive machines. Op- 
erated by keyboards much like that of a type- 
writer, these machines cast type in lead slugs 
which exactly fit the column width in which 
they are to be printed. 

When the typesetting operation is finished, 
the lead slugs are placed in a flat form the same 
size as the page in the newspaper, magazine or 
book for which they are intended. 


Printing Methods 


bow happens next depends upon the par- 
ticular method of printing to be used. 
There are three major press processes in genera] 





modern methods prod 





an ancient industry 


use today. ‘They are known as letterpress, 
lithography or offset, and gravure printing. In 
each of them, paper is pressed against an inked 
surface to transfer the impression of type or 
illustrations. Each method has its advantages 
and its limitations. 

& Letterpress. An ordinary rubber stamp illus- 
trates the letterpress process—ink on the raised 
type surface is pressed against paper. ‘That's 
the process used to print this magazine, for 
example. 

When the letterpress process is used to run 

off a great many copies, such as for newspaper 
or magazine work, an imprint of the flat page 
form is cast in metal curved to fit on the cylin- 
ders of high-speed rotary presses. ‘This casting 
process is known as stereotyping. 
& Lithography. ‘This process differs from let- 
terpress in that the type does not come directly 
into contact with the paper. The process em- 
ploys a chemical principle, namely that grease 
and water repel each other. Images to be 
printed are photographically developed on a 
press plate. A film of water protects the blank 
portions of the plate. ‘The greasy ink sticks to 
the images but not to the part which is covered 
by water. 

Lithography allows high-quality multi-col- 
ored reproductions on almost any kind of paper. 
The letterpress does good multi-color work 
only when deeply etched photoengravings and 
expensive paper are used. 

& Gravure. A relatively new development, 
gravure employs a still different method. Again, 
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the type does not directly strike the paper. 
Images to be printed are etched into a metal 
press plate. Ink fills up the etched areas and is 
literally pulled onto the paper as it passes over 
the plate. 

The chief advantage of the gravure process 
is that it can print photographs in full color at 
tremendous speed. Reproductions in either 
full color or half tones are of high quality even 
on relatively cheap paper stock. 

All three of these processes are cumbersome 
and time-consuming. They involve numerous 
separate operations that must be performed 
before the presses are ready to start running. 

Until recently, practically all of the progress 
made in printing was restricted to refinements 
of one or another of the three major processes. 
But now the constant search for ways to cut 
costs, and the scientific and engineering devel- 
opments in other fields, have resulted in the 
invention of sensationally different machines 
and techniques for both printing and _ tvpe- 
setting. 

Only a few of them as yet are actually in 
commercial use or ready for it. But the prac- 
ticability of others has been fully demonstrated 
in tests. When the economics of the printing 
business warrant it, many of them will almost 
surely win wide acceptance. 


New Press Methods 


ERE are some of the most important 
new methods of printing: 

& Xerography (pronounced zé-rog’-ra-phy). 
This is an entirely new process of graphic re- 
production, fundamentally different from any 
of the photographic and reproduction proc- 
esses now in use. 

The process is electrical rather than chem- 
ical. Images to be printed are photographed 
directly on an electrically charged metal plate. 
In printing from this plate, a dry powder is 
used instead of ink. In technical terms, the 
process is a combination of electrostatics and 
photoconductivity. 

The process will print on almost any kind 
of paper, on cloth, glass, metal, wood, ceramics 
and other materials. 

Xerography is fasts In laboratory demonstra- 
tions a few months ago at the Battélle Memo- 
rial Institute in Columbus, Ohio, the time 
consumed from exposure of a plate to a finished 
print was only a little more than 40 seconds. 
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This radically different reproduction process 

has been used for high-speed continuous print- 
ing such as newspapers require. ‘The Xero 
process was invented by Chester F’. Carlson, 
a New York physicist and patent attorney. 
& Electronographic press. Back in 1924, Wil- 
liam C. Huebner accidentally discovered that 
static electricity would pull wet ink off one 
sheet of paper and deposit it on another an 
inch away. Out of that discovery has come 
the electronographic press which prints without 
the touching of paper by any press plate. 

An ink cylinder passes over the curved press 
plate and an electronic device within the paper 
cylinder produces a stream of electrons which 
pulls the ink to the paper in a magnet-like 
action. Flow of the ink is controlled by regu- 
lating the voltage. 

Among the sensational possibilities of the 
electronographic press is that it will print on 
both sides of the paper at the same time and 
in six colors if desired. All this is done at very 
high speed and authorities say the operating 
costs may be as much as one third lower than 
those of conventional printing methods. 


New Typesetting Methods 


OQUALLY great strides have been made in 
the field of typesetting. ‘Tremendous 1m- 

petus was unwittingly given this phase of the 
printing revolution when the composing-roon 
emploves of Chicago newspapers went out on 
strike more than a year and a half ago. 

Because the Taft-Hartley law banned inclu 
sion of closed-shop provisions in a union con 
tract, the Chicago members of the powerful 
International ‘Tvpographical Union - struck 
when the publishers refused to grant wage 
increases without a contract. ‘This left the 
newspapers without anvone to set type or make 
up the page forms. But the newspapers didn’t 
miss an edition. 
& Justifving typewriters. For the linotype 
machines which the striking compositors had 
used, a special kind of electric typewriter was 
substituted. ‘This typewriter not only can re- 
produce many different sizes and styles of type 
faces, but it “justifies” the lines at the right- 
hand side of the column—makes them come 
out even. 

Where the tvpe set by linotvpes has to be 
made up in page forms and then stereotyped on 
curved metal plates for use on the presses, the 
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copy from the justifying typewriter 1s pasted 
on cardboard the size of the newspaper page 
and photographed. ‘The negative then is de- 
veloped on a sheet of zinc—a photoengraving. 
The curved press plates are made from that 
photoengraving. 

Ordinary typists can quickly be taught to run 
the justifying electric typewriter. ‘The machines 
cost only a few hundred dollars, compared to 
several thousand for linotypes and _ similar 
equipment. 

The copy they produce still has a typewritten 

look, which some people regard as a disadvan- 
tage. But use of the process in Chicago dealt 
the typographical union a heavy blow and pub- 
lishers and printers from other parts of the 
country flocked to Chicago to study the suc- 
cessful experiment. Among the machines in 
commercial production are the IBM Electro- 
matic typewriter, the Justowriter, Lithotype 
and Vari- I yper. 
& Photographic composition. In addition to 
the justifying typewriter a number of so-called 
photocomposing machines which are radically 
new have been invented. 

One of these, the Intertype Corp.'s Foto- 
setter, has been in operation at the Government 
Printing Office in Washington for some time. 
It has been used on various printing jobs, in- 
cluding a series of guidebooks for the National 
Parks Service. 

Instead of producing a metal slug of tvpe, 
hike the linotvpe machine, the Fotosetter turns 
out photographic film. ‘The machine is so de- 
signed that an operator, using a keyboard like 
the linotype or typewriter, can set a whole page 
of copy consecutively, headlines and all. On 
the Fotosetter, as well as the justifying type- 
writer, the lines are even on the righthand 
margin. 

The completed film then is placed against a 
sensitized metal plate and exposed to light. 
The metal plate thereupon is ready for use in 
anv form of printing process. 

The photocomposing tvpe of machine would 
be particularly useful in lithographic printing 
because it eliminates one step in the process 
and thus saves time. 


Engraving Methods 


NEW and faster method of engraving has 
been developed by the Fairchild Camera 
and Instrument Corp. Its photoelectric en- 
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graver etches a plastic plate. A photoelectric 
cell “scans” the original picture on a rotating 
cylinder. Impulses from the cell are trans- 
mitted to a red-hot stylus which, in turn, etches 
the plastic plate. 

The machine can turn out a one-column en- 
graving in four minutes, as compared to the 
hour or more required in some of the older, 
conventional methods, including acid-etched 
zinc engravings. 

An Industry Roused 

NE company, the William J. Higgins 

Corp., has combined the justifying type- 
writer, photoengraving and a new, light-weight 
magnesium press plate which is designed to 
replace the conventional zinc engraving, into 
a single package. ‘The firm claims that, since 
it bypasses typesetting and stereotyping, the 
machine greatly reduces investment in equip- 
ment and cuts operating costs. 

The revolution going on within the printing 
industry is not wholly confined to new processes 
and equipment. Improvements are constantly 
being made in the conventional methods. 
Proof of that is to be found in the fact that 
some of the biggest printing firms and news- 
papers still are “making heavy investments in 
presses and other equipment using the time- 
tested processes. 

Nevertheless, the new inventions have stirred 
the industry to a greater extent than ever be- 
fore. One spokesman says that the whole 
printing business is in “a ferment’ and that 
more progress has been made in three years 
than in the preceding generation. And the 
full effects are just beginning to be felt. In 
the long run, cheaper equipment may invite 
a greater degree of competition in all kinds 
of publication enterprises. 

The situation has its disturbing side for the 
men who run the industry. For one thing, 
they see the possibility that all this simplifica- 
tion and cheapening of printing processes may 
induce big corporations, which normally use 

lot of printed matter, to install their own 
printing equipment. Several concerns already 
are making experiments along these lines. 

And some day—not too far off—these new 
printing methods may make it possible for 
every community, and perhaps even every 
neighborhood, to have its very own newspaper 
or magazine. 
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Two more reports in this series. One man runs cafeterias in 


Los Angeles. The other makes etching knives in Rochester, N.Y. 


Clifton’s Cafeterias 


ts what you wish,” “Dine free unless de- 
lighted,” and “No guest need go hungry.” 
These three slogans, prominently displayed on 
signs throughout the two cafeterias operated in 
Los Angeles by Clifford Clinton, describe basic 
policies which in 18 years have built a nationally 
famous business. 

“Pay what you wish.” Clifton’s invites cus- 
tomers dissatisfied with any particular item to ask 
for an adjustment. From 100 to 200 guests a 
day—an average of 1% of the thousands served— 
take advantage of the policy. 

“Dine free unless delighted.” If a customer is 
so dissatisfied that no other adjustment seems fair 
to him, Clifton’s encourages him to have his meal 
“on the house.”” About one tenth of 1%—10 to 
20 customers a day—tell the cashier they prefer 
to pay nothing. 

“No guest need go hungry” for lack of funds. 
This policy is intended for people who say in 
advance that they have no money. During the 
depression Clifton’s served a 5-cent meal, con- 
sisting of stew or beans or macaroni, two vege- 
tables, bread and butter. If a person had no 
funds at all, he still got the meal—free. Later a 
‘‘penny meal’’—a cup of soup poured over a cup 
of rice—was substituted for the free meal. 

These policies may seem “liberal,” but thev 
have proved a bonanza for Clifford Clinton, who 
opened his first cafeteria in the depression vear 
of 1931 with $2000 in capital and now does a 
gross annual business of about 3 million dollars. 
(The name Clifton’s is a combination of the 
first and last syllables of the proprietor’s name. ) 

Clifton’s original idea was to “provide simple, 
wholesome food, pleasing atmosphere and com- 
munity service at lowest possible prices.”” ‘The 
business is now actively operated by Clinton’s son 
and a partner, Ransom M. Callicott, while Clin- 
ton himself spends much time on philanthropies, 
but the policies remain the same. 

Pleasing atmosphere, the management believes, 
arises from an effort to make people feel “at 
home,” so that they create their own atmosphere. 

Community service, Clinton thinks, can be 
almost limitless. That is why even in 1931, 
despite his limited capital, he began feeding 
hungry and jobless people at a minimum rate. 
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Callicott, the partner, adds that many people 
who fail in the restaurant business fall down due 
to “insufficient knowledge of the many intricate 
problems that arise’ in a food-service establish- 
ment. If they knew of these problems, he says, 
“they would go into other fields or equip them- 
selves with this knowledge by going to school.” 


Griffin Manufacturing Co. 


EMEMBER when some prankster sent you 

out, during your boyhood, to find a “‘left- 
handed” monkey wrench? If you are still look- 
ing, the Gnfhn Manufacturing Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., may be able to make one for you. ‘The 
company does make left-handed etching knives 
for the use of left-handed artists. 

Thirty-eight-year-old Harold Griffin began a 
manufacturing company three years ago in a base- 
ment workshop in his home. He got his idea from 
an artist who asked him for an etching knife 
accurately designed for left-handed work. Ever 
since, he has been producing ingeniously designed 
gadgets for special uses: a make-ready knife for 
printers; a retractable razor-blade holder for 
sewing baskets; crayon-holders for bowling alleys. 

Griffin was reared on a farm and had only an 
elementary-grade education. For six years he ran 
a truck farm before moving to the city and getting 
a factory job as a machine operator. But after 
starting his etching-knife production as a_part- 
time business, he kept expanding. 

Originally his tools and capital were valued 
at about $500. A $2500 bank loan enabled him 
to buy more machinery, including two automatic 
screw machines, and he moved his production 
quarters into an old barn. 

In May of last year, feeling a need to travel 
part of the time as a salesman, Griffin took a 
partner, Edward I. Manionis. Gross sales in 1948 
were nearly $20,000 and, on the basis of first- 
quarter sales, the partners expect an increase of 
at least 50% this year. In the fall of 1948 
Grfhn and Manionis adopted a trade name, 
Grifhold, for their products. 

The Gnfhn Manufacturing Co., with only five 
persons on its pay roll, is scarcely big business as 
vet. But the partners have great hopes for the 
future; they think that anyone with “get up and 
git” and a “good product” can be successful. 
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Synthetics are a tough new rival 


OAP, like bread and old wine, is 
one of those things which haven't 
changed much over the centuries. 

Some refinements have been made. 
Manufacturers have learned to perfume it, 
chip it, liquefy it. They have prettied up the 
packages. ‘They have spent millions to make 
us a sOap-conscious nation, acutely aware of re- 
peated slogans and of that contribution to the 
lively arts: the soap opera. 

But with all of that, soap is still—plain soap. 
The oldest cleaning agent, and, till recently, 
indisputably the best ever discovered. Made 
by ancient and modern alchemists, both, by 
the simple process of boiling an alkali and a 
fat, and using the greasy residue for cleansing 
purposes. 

Today the soap industry is worried by the 
inroads of a new (and allegedly better) clean- 
ing agent. The newcomer’s label: synthetic 
detergents. ‘These have been the post-war 
phenomena of the soap business. 

The billion-dollar soap industry refuses to 
concede that synthetics are a competitive pow- 
der keg on which soaps are perched. 

Soap makers point out that synthetics this 
year will sell only around 700 million pounds 
compared to almost 3 billion pounds of soap. 
They emphasize that all the major producers 
except one (Fels & Co., makers of Fels Naptha) 
have gone into the synthetics business them- 
selves. What they lose out of one pocket 
(soaps) they seek to make up in the other 
pocket (synthetics). 

But the rise of synthetics at least has forced 
a large section of the soap industrv into opera- 
tions involving new techniques and capital 
expenditures. It has created serious problems 
for small and medium-sized companies which 
have not yet converted. 

You have seen the synthetics on your gro- 
cers shelves. You have probably used them 
in your home. ‘True to the traditions of the 
soap business, they are being marketed under 
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a tricky nomenclature: Fab, Hum, Teem, Tide, 
Surf, Swerl, Prell (a shampoo). 

Here is what the synthetics have done at a 
time when soap sales generally are down from 
a year ago: 
> More than doubled their output in a year’s 
time. 

& Sold a total output last year valued 
at over 120 million dollars. 

& Indicated a sales volume substan- 
tially over that amount for 1949. 

In the early 30's, synthetics were a 
chemical oddity as far as household 
use was concerned. Came the war, the fats 
and oils for soap went to battle, used in every- 
thing from munitions to synthetic rubber. 
Soap makers, desperate for substitutes, turned 
to the synthetics. 

Synthetics work a little differently than soap. 
Like soap, they lower the surface tension of 
water, get under the dirt, float it down the 
drain. But their millions of molecules also 
break up the specks of dirt into even smaller 
specks, pull and counter-pull on them. 

For dishes, they are advertised as ideal. Also 
for certain types of laundry. They don’t leave 
rings on the tub. 

They sell best in the hard-water areas, be- 

cause they eliminate need for water softeners. 
Recent newspaper surveys showed: 
> Synthetics last year took 50% of the pack- 
aged-cleanser market in a typical hard-water 
area, 23% in a medium-hard-water area, and 
9% in a soft-water area. 
& Sales of synthetics appear to have reached 
a temporary stability in soft-water markets, 
but that doesn’t mean they won't increase in 
the future. 

One problem for soap makers is the realiza- 
tion that synthetics are a few cents cheaper 
than soap flakes in some areas. 

Another big worry is the wide-open tempta- 
tion to the chemical people to get into the 
business of making and selling the synthetics 
themselves. At least one company—National 
Aniline Division of the Allied Chemical and 
Dve Corp.—has already made the plunge with 
its heavily promoted Swerl. 

If more chemical producers enter the field, 
competition of unprecedented proportions 
might face the soap industry. It will put to a 
new test all the ingenuity and advertising 
know-how of the soap makers. 
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HELP FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 











EVEN MILLION PEOPLE in this coun- 
S try are hard of hearing. Yet only about 
700,000 give themselves the comfort and help 
of hearing aids. 

The result is to leave more than 6 million 
persons—men, women and children—without 
the convenience and pleasure, the sense of full 
participation in living, which might be theirs 
if they could hear better. 

The principle of the hearing aid is the same 
as that of the public address system which 
steps up sound until it can be heard by the 
man in the last row in the stadium. 

But manv persons who take for granted p. a 
systems in public places are sensitive about 
adopting what amounts to a miniature p. a. 
system for themselves. 

No one claims that hearing aids are as good 
as two good ears. Nevertheless they are re- 
markable substitutes. With them, thousands 
of the hard-of-hearing are holding all kinds of 
jobs and getting along fine. 

Impaired hearing may result from many 
causes. Disease, accident, continuous exposure 
to loud noises or just general wearing out can 
make the auditory nerve insensitive to the ordi- 
nary range of sound. Or the conducting path 
leading from the outer ear to the inner mav be 
blocked. Or both of these things may happen. 


Two TECHNIQUES. Hearing aids take two ways 
of getting around these difficulties: one by 
bombarding the ear with louder sound, and 
the other by using bone conduction. 

An air-conduction aid picks up sound through 
a tiny microphone, generally worn in a small 
case in a shirt pocket. The sound waves are 
converted into electric impulses, amplified, and 
sent along a cord to a small button receiver, 
worn in the ear. The receiver changes the 
electric impulses back into sound waves. 

A bone-conduction aid picks up and ampli 
fies sounds in the same way, but sends the clec- 
tric impulses to a small receiver held against 
the mastoid bone at the back of the ear. The 
receiver then converts the impulses into motion, 
and sends the vibrations coursing through the 
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bones of the head so that they can be heard. 

It does not follow that a person with nerve 
loss must use an air conductor and one with 
conduction loss a bone conductor. It all de- 
pends upon the individual. Since hearing aids 
cannot be prescribed with the kind of exactness 
attained in fitting eyeglasses, the best way to 
choose one, nations of the cause of the 
trouble, is to try a number and select the de- 
vice that seems best. 


HOW CLINICS HELP. Flow can this be done? 
One method is to shop around. Every city 
has manv dealers in hearing aids. An easier 
way may be to go to onc of the clinics estab- 
lished by local societies for the hard-of-hearing. 
The clinics keep on hand an assortment of aids 
made by various manufacturers—there are more 
than 50. Here the aids may be tried without 
sales pressure. 

For a list of clinics write the Volta Bureau, 
1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
And for a list of aids * accepted” by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association write the Council on 
Physical Medicine, A.M.A., 535 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Today's hearing aid bears little resemblance 
to the huge apparatus that had to be lugged 
about in a satchel 15 or 20 vears ago. Most 
modern aids are about the size of a deck of 
cards. Some are no larger than a woman’s 
compact. 

Wartime developments in electronics helped 
to bring aids down to their present size. Other 
improvements added life to the batteries that 
supply energy to amplify the sound waves. 
Some new manufacturers also entered the field. 
Most aids now sell for $75 to $200, and mainte- 
nance costs about $2 a month. 

Further improvements lie ahead. In the de- 
velopment stage are longcr-lived batteries, 
smaller batteries, and a whole new amplifier 
which is housed in a cylinder about the size 
of a shoelace tip. 

Hearing aids are good cnough now to be 
equal to a seat in the middle rows of the 
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stadium. They will be better in the future. 
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™@ ‘The bargain basements of many depart- 
ment stores are moving upstairs, where there's 
more light, more air, and less shame. 


@ Construction costs are coming down, and 
this seems to us to be constructive. 


@ Coal strikes encourage a lot of talk about 
substitutes for coal. One of the substitutes 1s 
the heat that is always generated over John 
Lewis. 


M™@ Congress is undecided whether to raise 
taxes, cut expenses, or let government run in 
the red, and it’s the first time we ever heard 
of a dilemma that had three horns. 


@ [very businessman is acquainted with some 
politicians who do not know the facts of busi- 
ness life, and every politician is acquainted 
with some businessmen who do not know the 
facts of political life. ‘The situation seems to 
call for a little osmosis. 


M@ The big Ringling circus this year has a 
patriotic finale, at one point of which a gigantic 
picture of President ‘Truman is unfolded, where- 
upon the elephants roll on their sides and act 
dead. 


@ Labor lawyers are complaining that somc: 


Supreme Court justices occasionally side against 
labor, although originally they got their jobs 
on account of their liberalism. It looks as if 
the learned justices may be guilty of dispartisan- 
ism. 


@ A fisherman friend informs us that most 
artificial fishing-flics are not imitations of real 
bugs but original creations, far fancier than 
anything the insect world can offer. ‘The aver- 
age fish, apparently, will pass up a nutritious 
but drab real-life fly any day and go chasing off 


after some gaudy fraud with a hook in it. Fish 
are a good deal like people. 


@ \ir. Truman blamed a recent blunder on 
two typographical errors in a letter that went 
out from the White House over his signature. 
If he doesn’t look out he’s going to lose the 
stenographer vote. 


@ ‘The Army, Navy and Air Force seem to put 
the old adage this way—if you can’t join ‘em, 
lick ‘em. 


@ One hundred and seventy-three years ago 
this month the watchword was “no taxation 
without representation,’ and today a lot of folks 
are wondering if there isn’t some way to get 
the representation without so much taxation. 


@ For $7.95 you can now get a radio hat, with 
battery and ear phones, wear it while puttering 
around in the garden, and listen to all the news 
of the world. It will help to keep your mind 
on your troubles. 


M@ We recently heard of a farmer, the brother- 
in-law of a friend of ours, who on certain days 
works extra-hard so that he can quit early and 
run into town to go to the country club. 


@ ‘The number of marriages is down. It’s just 
as well, for at that former high rate the supply 
couldn't last. 


@ Many a man knows deep down in his heart 
that he was cut out to be a lion hunter, if things 
had only broken differently for him. But now, 
with these new weed-killing sprays, he can give 
vent to his skill, courage and talent as a hunter. 
[It is possible to sneak up on dandelions, get a 
bead, squirt, and leave ‘em dying. 


@ |Imily Post has written a new etiquette book 
called Motor Manners. We are glad someone 
has decided that which side of the road you 
drive on is as important as which fork you use. 


A ship-to-shore telephone call came through 
recently from the wife, on one of those five- 
day tours to Bermuda and back. Not having 
been up in the world very high very long, we 
were as thrilled at what hath God wrought as 
the first time we long-distanced 30 miles from 
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Bellefontaine, Ohio, to Lima, Ohio, and heard 
the actual voice of Cousin Lawrence. 


@ Women’s bathing suits are cheaper. ‘The 
manufacturers have gone the limit in economiz- 
ing on materials. 


@ Subsidies are being voted to so many groups 
these days that it might be more honest if we 
were to adopt a new slogan: Equal nghts for 
none, special subsidies for all. 


@ To keep up dollar volume of sales at re- 
adjusted prices, retailers are being compelled 
to brush up on their arithmetic again. For 
example: 12 items x $15 = 15 items x $12. 


@ ‘The discovery that newspaper editors have 
been on state pay rolls in Illinois, New York, 
and perhaps others, suggests that the halo 
which the press habitually wears may have a 
wee bit of tarnish on the inside where it doesn't 
show much, except when the light is turned on. 


@ ‘The Russians are consistently good in many 
ways, including the preservation of disorder. 


M@ Some owners of slum property resist public 
clearance efforts. Perhaps they should be sen- 
tenced to live in their slums for a year, with 
time off for good behavior. 


@ In 1776 we declared our independence of a 
distant government in London, but in 1949 we 
seem to be trending more and more toward 
declaring our dependence upon a distant gov- 
ernment in Washington. 


@ We know a builder who offered to throw 
in a $1000 Crosley car, free, with every $23,500 
house, but still the houses didn’t sell. ‘This 
shows that people prefer to take their punish- 
ment straight, without a chaser. 


@ They say the world is a stage, but one little 
thing we'd like to know is whether the iron 
curtain is fireproof. 


M@ Ouality of merchandise can be generally 


rated as good, better and best. What most 
people are looking for is merchandise that is 
not the best, but onlv the better, at a price 
that is good. 
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M@ Insurance note: Lloyd’s of London now in- 
sures golfers against making a hole in one, the 
idea being that the hole-in-oner can use the 
proceeds to pay for the traditional celebration 
in the locker room. 


@ The mansions that men built in the days of 
no-income-tax are being torn down to make 
room for economy apartments. Someone ought 
to put a wax model of one of those old mil- 
honaires in the Smithsonian, along with the 
dinosaur, the stage coach and the wash board. 


M@ Sir Stafford Cripps says the British people 
expect more and more social services from the 
government and at the same time want lower 
taxes. It’s the same here, Sir Stafford. Doubt- 
less the English blood in us. 


M An Alaskan mink rancher wants $32,000 
from the government because some of his minks 
were scared to death by low-flying Air Force 
planes. Yes, but at the rate of $2000 per mink 
coat, that’s 16 husbands who were not scared to 
death by high-flying prices. 


@ General Electric says it is exporting electric 
clock-timers to Switzerland. The Swiss worker 
presumably uses an American timer to turn on 
his radio in the morning to wake him up so he 
can go to work and make Swiss watches to ex- 
port to the United States. 


M@ Red oysters have been found lurking off 
the coast of New Jersey but scientists say it 
is safe to eat them even without a loyalty check. 


@ A surgery professor says people would be 
much healthier if they walked on all fours. 
Most of us would even be healthier if we made 
more use of two. 


@ We know a mother who received as a gift 
a pair of “all-in-one shears” usable as a fish 
scaler, bottle opener, nutcracker, screwcap 
opener, hook extractor, pliers, screw driver or 
hammer. And she is going to try it out as 
soon as she can get it awav from father. 


@ ‘This magazine carries an article entitled 
“Do You Fit Your Job?” After reading the 
illuminating discussion, it became crystal clear 
to us, quick as a flash, that we don’t know. 
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Welfare State 


Your article “Here Comes the 
Welfare State’” [May issue] is very 
timely. We would never have to 
give socialism a thought if it was 
not for man’s greed. 

Big business and big landowners 
are pushing the little fellow behind 
a wall of bare existence, and he 1s 
ready to jump over to any kind of 
“ism” that will offer him more 
bread and meat. 

George C. Galloway 
Marked Tree, Ark. 


Your article on the welfare state 
was long overdue. It is time people 


did some serious thinking as to how 


much the government is to plan for 
and protect our future. 

How people can expect to solve 
problems by the addition of a third 
agency, the government, to the eco- 
nomic chain of paying one’s bills 
is more than I can understand. The 
welfare state is just a polite way of 
spelling communism. 

The struggle is one between the 
haves and the have nots—those who 
have the guts to face life and those 
who have not. 

Harlan R. Hansen 
Electrical Engineer 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Health Legislation 


To Dr. Ned Burleson, whose let- 
ter on “‘socialized medicine” ap- 
peared in the Apmil issue, I address 
the following. 

Instead of spending the 342 mil- 
lion dollars your AMA has report- 
edly raised to fight proposed health 
legislation, you might more profit- 
ably use the money to defray ex- 
penses of a survey to determine 
what internal conditions have led 
your government to consider legis- 
lation so alarming to you. You 
might learn that your own house 1s 
sadly out of order. 
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The administration’s “‘giveaway’’ 
techniques may be more palatable 
to the public than the “takeaway” 
tactics of so many of the medical 
profession. 

David E. Lee 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


In reference to the articles ““Those 
Doctor Bills” and “Here Comes the 
Welfare State’’ [May issue] the one 
thing never mentioned in relation 
to government-financed “this and 
that” is the cost of government. 

Today if a dentist’s bill is $10, 
the patient pays him $10. If the 
government paid the bill, it also 
would pay $10. However, the pa- 
tient would be charged $11. Fifty 
cents for handling and fifty cents 
that would just disappear. 

Can the people of this nation or 
any other nation afford to pay po- 
litical bigwigs this extra money? It 
will have to be paid and your fairy 
godmother won’t do it. 

Alfred §. McDonald 
College Sophomore 
Littlerock, Cal. 


World Calendar 


Expressing my personal opinion 
of the article “Our Out-of-Date 
Calendar’ [May issue], I am in- 
clined to agree that the present 
calendar does not permit one accu- 
rately to compare one quarter with 
another, nor does it appear to be 
economical in calculating salaries, 
taxes and other payments for each 
shifting period. 

Should the World Calendar be 
universally adopted, it would facili- 
tate matters in cost accounting, 
management control, plus other 
facilities in government and _busi- 
ness, and as an example, this would 
apply to the Air Materiel Command. 

Joseph T. McNarney, 
General 

United States Air Force 

Washington, D. C. 
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Millions of people are bitterly 
opposed to the proposed change in 
the calendar. It would disturb the 
regular occurrence of the seventh 
day, creating a floating Sabbath, and 
thus conflict with the religious be- 
liefs and practices of a sizable mi- 
nority of mankind. 

The leaders of many of the great 
religious bodies, after studying the 
calendar plans, have spoken out in 
no uncertain terms against the 
World Calendar. 

R. E. Crawford 
Southern Publishing Assn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Post-card Checks 


Use of post-card checks by some 
banks, reported in your June issue, 
involves many hazards. 

It is not a good idea for a person 
to let his signature circulate so that 
it can be copied easily, perhaps for 
forging checks. The many hands 
through which a post-card check 
might pass would make it practically 
impossible to identify a forger. 

Post-card checks, unless made 
payable to a well-known firm or 
corporation, could be cashed easily 
by forging the payee’s endorsement. 
Such checks could not be used in 
paying bills of public utilities or de- 
partment stores which required re- 
turning a slip or bill stub with the 
payment. 

They would further complicate 
the problem of deciphering endorse- 
ments of other banks, because these 
would be imposed on the name and 
address of the payee and the postal 
cancellation. 

Melvin C. Miller 

Secretary, Bank Management 
Commission 

American Bankers Assn. 


New York, N. Y. 


Tax Co-ops? 


The article “Tax the Co-ops?” 
[““‘Businessman’s Soapbox,” May 
issue] says that cooperatives did 
more than 17 billion dollars worth 
of business last year. I think the 
figure is exceedingly high. The 
statement that cooperatives paid al- 
most nothing in income taxes also 
is Open to serious question. 

A substantial part of business 
done by cooperatives, I am told, is 
in connection with marketing farm 
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products on which there is no profit 
and there would be no tax even if 
Section 101 (12) of the Internal 
Revenue Code never existed. 

I understand also that a large 
number of farmers’ marketing and 
purchasing cooperatives do pay fed- 
eral income taxes, something over 
half. These cooperatives forego a 
tax-exempt status because it is so 
restrictive as to handicap them in 
their business. 

J. D. Lawrence 
Columbia, S. C. 


9 Mr. Lester, author of the article, 
says that cooperative corporations 
which do not qualify for tax-exempt 
status under Section 101 (12) never- 
theless are able to avoid all or 
nearly all of their federal income 


taxes because of a tax loophole. 


created by Treasury rulings. 

The law which exempts co-ops 
and others from taxation is most 
inequitable. Why should any or- 
ganization compete with the rest of 
the business world on a profit basis 
and not be taxed? 

Consumers of tax-exempt goods 
may think they are saving, but they 
are paying higher taxes for other 
articles and higher income taxes be- 
cause of such tax exemptions. 

J. P. Moyer, President 
J.P. Moyer Lumber Co., Inc. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Hoover Commission 


Under “Letters’’ in your April 
issue Laurence H. Mann, of Port- 
land, Maine, asks  pertinently 
whether failure to adopt legislation 
recommended by the Hoover Com- 
mission will not rest squarely upon 
the present administration. 

Every one of us should deluge 
Congress with letters demanding the 
legislation recommended so we may 
get better government and a saving 
of 3 billion dollars annually. 

C. M. Ford Meyer 


Jnion, N. J. 


Big Business 


A subject that could stand some 
rugged tearing into is this: How can 
so much of big business condemn 
consolidation of power and authority 
in government agencies when biz 
business itself is the greatest prac- 
titioner and exponent of it? 
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Note the trend toward factory- 
operated branches, rather than agen- 
cies, distributors or manufacturers’ 
agents. Big business can’t stand to 
see independents making money. 

The finest merchandising job ever 
done has been performed by auto- 
mobile manufacturers. They have 
put America on wheels through 
agents and dealers, not factory- 
owned. 

O. Wayne Colley 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Stockholders 


I agree with Lewis D. Gilbert 
[“‘Small Stockholders Need to Or- 
ganize,” April issue] that preserva- 
tion of our private enterprise system 
rests with our 15 million stock- 
holders. 

A few shortsighted officers and 
directors came near wrecking our 
system by misuse of proxy ballots 
in voting themselves exorbitant sala- 
ries, too large pensions, stock options 
at less than the open market price. 

Small shareholders owe a debt of 
gratitude to Gilbert and others for 
this fight to make our corporations 
what they should be—a three-horse 
team of management, stockholder 
and worker. 

S. Craig Little 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Most of our communism trouble 
today is probably due to too little 
stock ownership by the public. 
There is more money than ever in 
savings and bonds and too little in 
stocks. Stockholders, particularly 
the smaller ones, are the best de- 
fenders of the capitalistic system. 

Corporations should do_ every- 
thing possible to spread their stocks 
to their employes and the public, 
splitting their stocks to the 25 or 
30-dollar level, offering them in five 
or ten-share lots, explaining earnings, 
dividends, etc. Most people are 
afraid to buy stocks now due to lack 
of knowledge about them. 

George J. Meyer 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 


When your article “Buy Stocks 
If...” [May issue] reached your 
readers, the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average was around 175. 

During the preceding 18 years, 
the average stood lower than this 
for 164 months, or 76% of the time. 
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A rise to 20% above 175 occurred 
only in two months, or 1% of the 
time; a gain of 25% was not scored 
during the entire period. At the 
current level, the historic odds are 
against the buyer. 

There are times to buy, and there 
are times to sell. Analysis and judg- 
ment, in the light of economic 
events to be expected, should de- 
termine policy to be followed. The 
days of automatic enrichment 
by the passage of time are over. 

A. A. Mol 

Mol & Co., Members 
N. Y. Stock Exchange 
New York, N. Y. 


Profit Margins 


Your statement that it may be- 
come necessary for retailers to cut 
their margins this summer [“The 
Months Ahead,” May issue] is like 
telling an innocent man that he 
must stop beating his wife. 

Retailers made many cuts in their 
margins when prices were advancing 
because it was inexpedient to place 
full margins upon advancing whole- 
sale prices in certain commodities. 

Talk about the necessity of lower- 
ing margins does not encourage un- 
derstanding. If we point out the 
need for lower prices to bnng the 
public back into the market, each 
retailer can be trusted to do what is 
necessary to help his business. 

Lew Hahn 
President, National Retail 
Dry Goods Association 


New York, N. Y. 


Hotels 


Mr. Charles Brian hits the nail 
on the head regarding the muistreat- 
ment given hotel patrons during the 
war [‘‘Letters,’’ May issue]. 

My wife and I planned a three- 
day trip and well in advance we se- 
cured confirmed reservations at first- 
class hotels. Upon our arrival each 
had the same story: “Sorry, no 
room.” Ina Chicago “Loop” hotel 
the man behind me in line, without 
a reservation but with a $5 bill in 
his palm, got a room at once. 

We are off hotels for good. We 
will content ourselves with tourist 
rooms or cabins. 

Arthur Adamy 
Reed City Kiln Drying Co. 
Reed City, Mich. 
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comments on the new Changing Times 


Readers sent in lots of comments about the new name, 
size, and make-up of this magazine. Here are typical 
reactions: 


™ Your new type magazine is a great improvement. 
GC. | H. 


~ No other magazine I have read will come anywhere 
near equaling it. L. A. F. 


© I look forward to it under the new, as under the old, 
title. P. C.S. 


© I compliment and congratulate you on the ingenuity 
of the new Changing Times. W. H. B. 


© [am much impressed by your new design. G. P. 


I like the new issue. Change my subscription to 10 
copies starting with the May issue. [ll give the nine addi- 
tional copies to my branch managers. S. B. 

™ We do hope in these hectic times that your title 
Changing Times will do just that, for we certainly need it. 


R. M. S. 


™ You are doing an excellent job of economic education, 
in showing what makes the wheels go ’round. A. H. D. 


for the long run 


Some of you may have missed one change. When the 
magazine got a new name and a new dress, it also got a 
new subscription term rate. Three years for $13 was 
added to the usual rates of two years for $10 and one 
year for $6. This long-term rate was put in because many 
readers do not like to bother with shorter subscriptions. 


going away this summer? 


If yowre going to be away all summer, write us your 
new address. We shall be glad to see that the magazine 
follows you. 
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Watch For These Future Articles 


BIG DOWNTOWN STORES DOOMED? 


The trend is toward suburban branches 
to cut costs and beat the parking problem 





ARE YOU FIT TO BE A BOSS? 


Some bosses are, some are not, all could be better 
—and it will pay to take the time to think about it 


DON’T MISS OUT ON THE MARSHALL PLAN 


A firsthand report from Paris on opportunities 
which American businessmen are overlooking 


AWAY FROM THE OFFICE 


A new feature to help you forget the workaday chores 


BEFORE BUYING THAT PHONOGRAPH ... 


Read the facts behind the ‘‘record war’ 


TROUBLES IN OIL AND GASOLINE 


Of interest to everybody who drives an auto 


NEEDED: YOUNGER BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


The older men awatt replacements 


HOW BUXTON GREW FROM NOTHING 


A look at the famous leather-products maker 


SAIN PORE RL DOOR Rg BEN Expects a ih ea cence eet - ae 


POM Mite: oy Py 


Plus other articles on Prices, Mink Ranches, House-cleaning Services, Some 
Hints on Keeping Records, Those Silly Counties, How Communities Can Get 
New Industries, After College—What Jobs? —and all the regular features 
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